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THE FUTURE OF LONDON ARCHITECTURE. 


In an article that appeared in this Review in May, last year, Mr. 
Herman Merivale very forcibly pointed out the most glaring defects 
of the London architecture of the present in relation to our climate. 
The following contains the gist of his observations :— 

“Generally speaking, architects and their critics are apt to discuss 
the question of beauty without any reference at all to the condition 
of atmosphere through which such beauty is to be viewed, as if 
transparency of air and brightness of sun were to be estimated as- 
absolute quantities. But for us Londoners the truth is that when we 
have settled to the best of our ability, the question, How will such or 
such projected building please the eye? there comes a second question 
which, as far as my observation has gone, is scarcely ever asked at all, 
viz., How will it look a few years hence ? 

“The Greek builders of old times had no allowance to make for 
the haziness or dinginess of the aerial medium, and might indulge 
at once in perfection of form and luxuriance of minute detail, without 
the slightest fear that the eye of the spectator, unassisted by the 
fancy, would fail in appreciating everything which it was intended to 
offer to his admiration. 

“The idea of enlisting contrasts of light and shade in the service 
of architecture, of bringing one portion into relief, and leaving 
another in subdued brightness or in obscurity, and so forth,—all 
these were the tricks, not only of a later age and an altered taste, 
but also, it may be suspected, of another climate; of that climate 
under which our great Gothic edifices were conceived and constructed ; 
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a climate affording sunlight enough, generally speaking, to allow the 
eye to perceive adequately mere beauties of detail, but so far imper- 
fect in its illumination as not to do justice to the simplicity and beauty 
of the older models, and to require something of effort and artifice in 
order to avoid dulness.’ 

«« And now we Londoners have to solve a still more thorny problem, 
—that of producing architectural beauty, durable not ephemeral, 
under climatic conditions quite different from both of these, and 
incomparably worse. 

“T repeat that we have to deal with a state of things in which 
general effects of form are rendered indistinct, except when viewed 
close at hand, from deficiency of light, while beautiful effects of de- 
tail become in a few years invisible altogether from the accumulation 
of smoky matter. 

“Delicacy of detail, it has been shown abundantly, is wholly 
unsuited to our condition, not more or less, but «wholly; because in 
a few years it must unavoidably become (unless in some exceptional 
situations), not more or less obscure, but simply invisible. 

“This is really no matter of opinion, it is mere matter of fact, of 
which every one must have satisfied himself, or cannot fail to satisfy 
himself with the slightest expenditure of observation. And yet we 
goon year by year erecting pretty crotchets, towards which thou- 
sands are thrown away in carving stone into marvels of fretwork. 
Such erections can but serve to fill the pockets and feed the self- 
opinion of clever embellishers, and to please the eye of the passer- 
by for three or four seasons, then to disappear in the blackness of 
Erebus.” 

In these passages Mr. Merivale very clearly demonstrates what 
London architecture should not be. I propose in this present 
article to offer a few suggestions as to what it should be. 

The first element of architectural effect is fitness and harmonious 
proportion ; the second, the accentuation of form and of construction, 
and occasionally the relief of surface, by means of contrast of light 
and shadow if sunlight be present, or by form accentuated by colour, 
or by colour alone if sunlight be absent. 

Both methods are equally legitimate on esthetic grounds; which 


(1) Mr.:Garbett, in his very able Treatise on the Principles of Design in Architecture, 
while discussing the question, “ What forms most exhibit the principles of contrast,” 
observes as follows :— 

‘We have founded this reasoning on the supposition of sunlight, or that coming in 
one direction only, as being the simplest case, but in the climate of England, sunshine 
being an exception not a rule, all things should be designed rather to suit cloud-light, or 
that which comes from every point of the upper hemisphere almost equally, and in 
many cases quite equally. 

“There are all possible intermediate degrees between sunshine and this perfect 


equality, which may be called fog-light, but it would be needless to consider the exact 
effect of any but the two extreme cases.” 
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of the two is more expedient in a given case depends on the local 
conditions of illumination and atmosphere. 

Both the Greek and Gothic architects practised both methods. 
The Greeks and Romans, building for the all-disclosing southern 
sunlight, in the composition of their exteriors, aimed only at har- 
mony of form, and graduated effects of light and shadow, and used 
colour in the exterior of their buildings solely to accentuate ornament 
that was either too minute or too distant from the eye to be otherwise 
readable ; but in their interiors, where the light was more subdued 
and too equally diffused for effects of light and shadow, they saw the 
necessity of using colour to accentuate form and to relieve plain 
surfaces, and in such positions they used it very freely. 

The Gothic architects, building for an atmosphere of duller and 
more intermittent sunlight, were obliged in their exteriors to affect 
a Rembrandtesque manner, and by bold projections and deep recesses 
to obtain stronger contrast of light and shadow; but in the dim 
religious light of their interiors they soon discovered that architec- 
tural effect, by means of contrast of light and shadow only, was 
unattainable, and that it was necessary to call in colour to accentuate 
form. The Byzantine architects in their interiors went still further, 
and relied wholly on proportion and colour, without attempting to 
obtain architectural effect by contrast of light and shadow. 

It is obvious that what Mr. Garbett has observed (see note, page 
502) regarding the necessity of designing all English exteriors to 
suit “ not sunlight (which with us is the exception), but rather c/oud- 
light or fog-light, which comes from every part of the bemisphere 
almost equally, and in many cases quite equally,” applies with 
twofold force to London exteriors, where the effect of the obscu- 
ration of detail by soot has to be allowed for as well as the 
absence of sun. Under the conditions of cloud or fog-light, the effect 
of contrast of light and shadow is lost unless form is accentuated by 
colour or unless the relief of the projections and recesses is exag- 
gerated, in which case they soon lose their effect by becoming mere 
soot traps. It follows, therefore, that the conditions of permanent 
architectural effect in London architecture are twofold: first, that 
form and construction must be accentuated by colour instead of by 
attempting to obtain the desired effect by contrast of light and 
shadow; and secondly, that the surface of the facade should be 
non-absorbent of soot and capable of being washed clean by every 
shower. 

Of late years.architects have endeavoured to fulfil the first condi- 
tion by using variously coloured bricks to accentuate form and con- 
struction. The effect is more or less satisfactory while the buildings 
are new, but the material is so absorbent that, in a few years, all 
distinction of colour is eclipsed by an uniform coating of soot. 

NN2 
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The remedy consists in the employment of a vitrified surface by 
using glazed brick or glazed terra-cotta for the entire facade, or by 
coating it with coloured tiles (the latter method has been applied for 
centuries in Persia and Scinde, on the grandest scale and with mag- 
nificent effect); and by the use of shafts of the same material, or 
where funds will allow, of variously coloured granites, porphyries, 
and serpentines, these igneous rocks being the only ones which per- 
manently retain their polish in the atmosphere of London. These 
conclusions are in accordance with those of Mr. Burges, than whom 
there is no higher authority. “It is impossible,” he says, “to 
conceive anything more melancholy than a London brick house after 
it has been erected fifty years, and it becomes a most serious thing 
to suggest with what material our London buildings are to be faced, 
so corroding and so black is the smoke that positively nothing will 
resist it but polished granite or glazed earthenware. The latter would 
offer an immense field for art in the shape of tiles of good colour or 
of painted majolica.”' ‘ But I question,” he adds, “ whgther such 
buildings would look well in a side view, when the glaze would 
reflect the light.” 

Shafts of polished granite and serpentine are now coming into very 
general use, but they are always surmounted by a soot trap in the 
shape of a capital richly carved in smoke-absorbing stone, and con- 
sequently in a few years the contrast between the brilliant shafts and 
their sooty surroundings, and still sootier capitals, occasions a discord 
utterly destructive of all architectural effect, for the capital of a 
column should be at least as rich and noble as the shaft it surmounts. 

At St. Isaac’s Cathedral, at St. Petersburg, this discord is pro- 
vided against by gilding richly, by electrotype, the Corinthian 
capitals (of bronze) that surmount the monolithic columns of polished 
rose coloured granite. Tor such small polished shafts as are usually 
employed on a London facade the expense of similar capitals would 
be much less than is usually supposed,’ but an almost equally good 


(1) All kinds of stone have been tried for the exterior of London buildings, and every 
one has definitely failed to withstand the acids with which our atmosphere is impreg- 
nated. The facade of the Institution of Civil Engineers in Great George Street, which 
was built of Caen stone not many years ago, is fast disappearing. It presents, at the pre- 
sent time, the appearance of a house that has been bombarded, many of the balustrades 
having absolutely mouldered away. The Portland stone facade of Barry’s master-piece, 
the Travellers’ Club, is now receiving a coat of paint ; and that of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, though built of a stone selected by a scientific commission, and after a long course 
of experiment, as the best and most enduring the island could afford, has also failed, hav- 
ing begun to crumble away even before the building was completed. Yet, notwithstanding 
these facts, so notorious and patent to all, London architects and builders, caring only 
for the immediate effect of their work, and utterly regardless of its future, still continue to 
employ in facades of the greatest pretension, Bath, Portland stone, and white brick, 
which latter material is rendered, by a few years’ exposure to smoke, infinitely meaner 
looking even than red brick. 


(2) Statuary in bronze, after a couple of years’ exposure to the soot and acids which 
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effect might be obtained (in polychromatic architecture) by the use of 
coloured and glazed terra-cotta or majolica. 

A certain amount of homogeneity in surface is indispensable to 
architectural effect. Ifa portion of the facade be of polished granite 
or of glazed tiles, the whole surface should be a polished one. The 
practice that has recently prevailed of inserting bands of glazed 
tiles or panels and bosses of polished marble or granite into brick 
or stone facades, produces, even when the building is new, a patchi- 
ness of effect utterly subversive of the emphasis properly due to the 
architectural lines of the composition ; and after a few years’ smoke 
the contrast between the brightness of these patches of polished stone 


impregnate our London atmosphere, become absolute eyesores—their light-absorbing 
surface of a dead black altogether obliterates the lights and shadows by means of which 
beauty of form is alone rendered perceptible. They become, in fact, mere silhouettes, 
and not having been designed as such, the outline they invariably present reminds us of 
the terms in which Mr. Mantalini characterised the contour of the two great ladies 
whose love he had rejected for the sake of his fair milliner—‘ the duchess had no out- 
line at all, and the countess’s outline was a dem'd outline.” 

If it be expedient in the present state of British sculpture to spend money on graven 
images at all, it would be surely worth while to provide the four per cent. additional, 
which would suffice to gild them by electrotype. Bronze statues so treated, and on 
pedestals of polished granite, would, at least, tend to lighten up the gloom of our 
thoroughfares, instead of, like our present statues, to increase it. What an ornament 
to Trafalgar Square the equestrian statue of Charles I. would become if cleaned and 
gilt, with Grinlin Gibbon’s exquisite pedestal reproduced in polished red granite, with 
its scutcheons and trophies exactly copied in gilt bronze! 

The Landseer lions are understood to have cost about £5,000 a-piece. An increase of 
4 per cent., or £200, would have sufficed to render them, if not ‘beautiful for ever,” 
at least clean for ever, by giving them an imperviable coating of gold, which every 
shower would restore to its pristine brightness. 

The effect of two great works now in the course of execution in the metropolis— 
Mr. Scott’s Albert Memorial and the Blackfriars Bridge—will be speedily marred by a 
similar mistake in the selection of the materials in which their decorations are executed. 
A great portion of the metallic ornamentation of the first is being executed by Mr. Skid- 
more in wrought iron; as the principal cost of these ornaments is in the workmanship, 
and as, if bronze had been employed, they would have been cast instead of wrought, it is 
probable they might have been executed in electro-gilt bronze as cheaply as in ham- 
mered iron, and if so executed, they would have always retained their original bright- 
ness instead of becoming, as in a few years Mr. Skidmore’s iron work must become, 
mere undistinguishable incrustations of rust and soot. 

In the case of the Blackfriars Bridge, the superstructure consists of a series of wrought 
iron arches, painted in bronze colour, picked out with gilding ; these arches being sup- 
ported by magnificent pillars of polished red granite, such surroundings clearly indicated 
gilt bronze as the proper material for the capitals, being that which would most har- 
moniously marry the polished red granite supports of the bridge, and the bronze and 
gold superstructure. Yet the papers tell us that these capitals have been “ elaborately 
carved in Portland stone.” If that is so they will become in a few years a positive eye- 
sore to their surroundings through the incrustation of soot. However, it is not too late to 
avert so undesirable a consummation, for if the capitals, after being dried in an oven, 
are immersed in a bath of melted rosin, the stone will have all the pores saturated to a 
depth of many inches, and will become harder and stronger than marble, and in this 
state may be black-leaded and covered, first with a layer of copper, and then gilt by 
electrotype, at a very moderate expense. 


“e 
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or glazed tiles, and the filth and sootiness of the rest of the fronts, 
renders the latter far more unsightly than it would have otherwise 
appeared. ‘I venture,” says Mr. Burges, “to dissent from those 
elaborate works in Caen stone where marble is introduced in the 
shape of half spheres or of inlays. The polished surface of the 
marble does not harmonise with the coarse and unpolished surface 
of the stone, and the eye is likewise attracted to the marble to the 
neglect of the sculpture or architecture.” 

The objections that would probably be advanced to the use of 
colour, and of a vitrified or ceramic surface in the facade, are as 
follow: First, that it is questionable, to use Mr. Burges’s words, 
“whether such buildings would look well in a side-view when the 
glaze would reflect the light;” secondly, that the employment of 
such materials would be very expensive ; and thirdly, that the instinct 
for harmonious colouring is amongst Englishmen so much the rarest 
of God’s gifts, that even the sooty obscurity of our present street 
architecture would be preferable to the abominable discord in colour 
that might result from the general adoption of polychromatic archi- 
tecture by English architects. 

As regards the question of the effect of such giazed surface in 
side-lights, I can only say “ Solvitur ambulando.” There are literally 
acres of such facades in Persia, Scinde, and India, yet no connoisseur 
who has seen them has spoken of their effect in any other terms 
than those of enthusiastic praise. Yet these all stand in a cloudless 
atmosphere, and under the glare of a tropical sun, far more trying 
conditions in respect to this particular objection than those obtaining 
in London. In fact, these glazed surfaces soon acquire, when 
exposed to the atmosphere, the dead lustre of an uncleaned window. 
Moreover, the glare that is so much dreaded can only become appa- 
rent under very exceptional conditions indeed, viz., when the sun- 
light falls on the glazed surface at an angle exactly equal to that 
at which the spectator’s eye falls on it, and for every single view 
that could be obtained when such conditions were present, it is 
obvious that there would be ten thousand where they were absent. 
This may be verified by examining the effect of a glazed brick facade 
that has stood in Park Village, Regent’s Park, for the last ten years. 

The second objection (that on the score of expense) is entirely 
illusory. The money now thrown away on London facades of any 
pretension in elaborate carving, which in a few years will become a 
soot-encrusted eyesore, is much more than would suffice for the 
reproduction of such coloured fagades as we meet with amongst the 
old houses and churches of Pavia in a material unchangeable through 
lapse of time, and that would be washed clean by every shower; and 
in the case of fagades of less pretensions, the capitalisation of the 
money spent in painting them every three years is nearly double the 
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cost of substituting, in the first instance, a coloured vitreous or 
ceramic surface for the usual-one of brick, stuccoed and painted.’ 

There are two methods by which a ceramic surface may be obtained 
in the fagades of London houses: first, by facing the structure with 
coloured bricks so disposed as to accentuate the architectural and 
constructive lines of the building in the same manner that coloured 
brick and terra-cotta are used in the North Italian buildings of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, the only difference 
being that the outside surface of the bricks would be rendered soot- 
repelling by being glazed. 

A London brick-merchant’s catalogue usually includes some thirty 
different varieties of bricks, amongst which are to be found at least 
three distinct shades of red, as many of yellow, several of so-called 
white and blue, and also of black bricks; and any of these might be 
had glazed “ for an additional cost of about £2 per thousand.” 


(1) The superior economy of the glazed ceramic surface can be demonstrated by com- 
paring the cost per square yard of a facing of glazed bricks with that of the ordinary 
facing of London houses of brick, covered with painted stucco. 

Glazed bricks can be delivered in London at £6 10s. per 1000; and one of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers informs me that were there a large demand, they might be supplied 
very much cheaper. In the present comparison, however, I will adopt the price of £6 10s. 

1000 bricks at £6 10s. will suffice to face 18} square yards; the cost per yard will be, 
therefore (neglecting on both sides of the comparison the cost of laying the facing 
bricks), 7s. 1d. per square yard. 

The cost of the ordinary facing of brick, covered with painted stucco, would be as 
follows :— 

The same number of facing bricks will be required as before, but the cost will be only 
£2 10s. per 1000, instead of £6 10s. This will make the cost of the facing bricks 2s. 9d. 
per square yard; to this has to be added cement stucco, 2s. 6d. per square yard, making 
a total of 5s. 3d. per square yard, and the painting. 

The rate for painting “from a ladder” is 1s. per square yard; but as it has to be re- 
newed every three years, it may be taken as 4d. per square yard per annum, which is 
interest at five per cent. on 6s. 8d.; and this swells the actual cost of the usual facing of 
London houses to just 12s. per square yard, or nearly double that of a facing of glazed 
bricks, which has been shown to be 7s. 9d. per square yard only. 

There are about 150 square yards (deducting openings) in the front of a London 
house, of the class usually occupied by professional men, (a house, that is, of—say 26 ft. 
width to the street, with three windows in front drawing-room, and two floors of bed- 
rooms over.) 

In giving a ceramic surface either to an old house or a new one built of concrete, tiles 
must be used instead of glazed bricks. I have before me the catalogue of one of the 
principal manufacturers of wall tiles, in which the prices (with and without fixing) are 
stated as follows :— 

White Glazed— Wall Tiles. 
6 inch square, 3rd quality, 3s. 6d. per square yard at the Works, or 7s. 6d. fixed complete. 


<i 2 YOR aa < fe 10s. 3d. ™ 
” re 1st 9. 7 OueSa. * Pr o 11s. oa 
» Hexagons, 6s. 9d. = i Ss lls. 6d. ms 
», Octagons, and blue dots, 8s. 9d. ,, Pe vp 13s. 6d. P? 


Coloured 6-inch tiles would be 3d. per yard more than white ones, i.e., 7s. per yard, 
instead of 6s. 9d., the fixing being the same. This makes the cost of fixing with porce- 
lain tiles a good deal more than that of operating with glazed bricks; but I am assured, 
that were the demand largely increased, the cost of tile surfacing would be very mate- 
rially reduced. 
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Bricks faced with a surface of glazed white clay are now coming 
into very general use for the interior of office courts in the City, 
where reflected light is required for the illumination of opposite 
windows. Bricks of this description, manufactured of Poole clay, 
and of any of the foregoing colours, can be delivered in London for 
about £6 10s, per thousand, and each thousand of bricks will face a 
surface of 18} square yards. 

The second method by which a soot-repelling ceramic surface may 
be given to our London facades is by covering them with porcelain 
tiles, architecturally disposed and set in cement ; and this method is 
already coming into very general use for giving a light-reflecting 
surface to the interior courts, the passages, and the staircases, of City 
offices. It is, moreover, one which has been used for centuries past 
in the East, especially in Persia and Scinde, on the grandest scale, 
with the most magnificent architectural effect. 

Ferguson, in describing one of the earliest Persian buildings so 
decorated (the ruined mosque ‘at Tabreez, built in the thirteenth 
century), speaks of this mode of decoration as follows :— 

“ In this mosque the mode of decoration is what principally deserves 
attention ; the whole building, both externally and internally, being 
covered by a perfect mosaic of glazed tiles of very brilliant colours, 
and wrought into the most intricate patterns, with all the elegance 
for which the Persians were in all ages remarkable. 

“Kurope possesses no specimen of any style of ornamentation 
comparable to this. The painted plaster of the Alhambra is infinitely 
inferior, and even the mosaic painted glass of our cathedrals is a very 
partial and incomplete ornament compared with the brilliancy of a 
design pervading the whole building, and entirely carried out in the 
same style.” 

Ispahan abounds with mosques on the largest scale, with colleges 
and caravanserais attached, the whole of which are covered, facades, 
domes, minarets, and quadrangles, externally and internally, with 
these brilliant tiles.’ 

In summing up his account of Persian polychromatic architecture, 
Mr. Ferguson observes that, ‘The Persians carried the mode of 
decoration to an extent never attempted in any other part of the 
world.” This, too,” he remarks, “ constitutes its principal claim to 
interest, in an artistic point of view, since it shows how far poly- 
chromatic decoration may be used, both internally and externally, 
not only without any offence to good taste, but with the most com- 


plete success, in producing that beauty and splendour which is the 
aim of all architectural utterance.” 


(1) These Ispahan buildings were principally erected by Shah Abbas the Great- 
between 1585 and 1629. 
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I have dwelt on the use of glazed tiles in Persian polychromatic 
architecture at some length, not because I advocate the adoption of 
Saracenic design in London street architecture, but because, being 
aware of the existence of a pseudo-esthetic prejudice against the use 
of mere surface decoration, I wish to adduce precedents, extending 
over six centuries, of its successful application, on the grandest scale, 
in the East; and secondly, because these buildings have recently 
been described and illustrated in chromo-lithography in a magnificent 
French folio, published by order of the Emperor in June last ;' and 
English connoisseurs have thus been enabled to judge for themselves 
how widely the effect of such a mode of decoration can be removed 
from any approach to tawdriness. 

The earlier examples of Persian polychromatic architecture, those 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, are faultless. 

Those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are inferior in 
outline to those of earlier date, and still more inferior in the imper- 
fectly-burnt brickwork over which the tiles are laid ; but the colouring, 
though less brilliant in tone, and more subdued than in the earlier 
examples, is equally harmonious. 

Some purists object to such a mode of decoration, stigmatising it 
as “veneering,” but it is really nothing of the sort. The essence of 
criminality in veneering is, that it is an attempt at deception; that 
a shaving of rosewood is glued over a deal board in such a manner as 
to suggest the falsehood that the whole substance is rosewood. 
Obviously there is no suggestio falsi of this sort in a tile-encrusted 
facade, for its ceramic surface does not imply that the structure is all 
porcelain. It pretends to be nothing more than it is, a surface deco- 
ration. Moreover, in the sunless and sooty atmosphere of J.ondon 
such a material is obviously the right thing in the right place, and 
therefore its adoption is in accordance with the “ eternal reason” 
which, as Goethe has truly sung,’ is the first and all-pervading 
principle of all real art. 

Another objection made is structural—the liability of such surface 
decoration to peel off the building. 

This would only be possible if the builder scamped the work, for 


(1) Monuments Modernes de la Perse, mesurés, dessinés et décrits par Pascal Coste. 
A. Morel, 30, Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
(2) “As in nature’s thousand changes 
But one changeless God is seen, 
So in art’s wide kingdom ranges 
One sole meaning, still the same. 
This is truth, eternal reason, 
That from beauty takes its dress, 
And serene through time and season, 
Shines for aye in loveliness.” 
Goethe’s Art Hymn in “‘ Wilhelm Meister 
, (Carlyle’s translation). 
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we have in London the cheapest and best cement in the world, a 
material which the highest authorities have pronounced superior in 
strength and durability, in the atmosphere of London, to any building 
stone (except granite) that we employ. In breaking apart experi- 
mentally stones cemented together with Portland cement, the stone 
frequently yields to fracture before the cement. 

In obtaining a ceramic surface, the use of tiles has several advan- 
tages over that of porcelain-faced bricks. 

First. There is a great saving in carriage, for either tiles or bricks 
must be produced at a considerable distance from the metropolis, and 
to cover the same surface the weight of tiles will only be from one- 
sixth to one-eighth the weight of the bricks. 

Secondly. The tiles admit of being so packed as to be very much 
less liable than the bricks to having their edges chipped in carriage. 

Thirdly. In operating with tiles you are much less fettered in 
your design than would be the case in working with bricks of uniform 
and determinate size.. 

Fourthly. An additional advantage possessed by tiles over glazed 
brick is their applicability to buildings of hydraulic concrete or béton 
aggloméré, a material which all who are cognisant of its increasing 
use in France, and of its great superiority in strength, durability, 
and economy, to brick and mortar, are agreed, will before long, as I 
shall have occasion to explain at the close of this article, very gene- 
rally supersede the use of the latter as a building material. 

Fifthly. Tile decoration is readily applicable to any extent to 
existing buildings. There is not a row of smoke-darkened brick 
houses, with rectangular holes for windows, that might not, by en- 
crusting it with tiles, be transfigured in a few weeks, and at a very 
moderate cost, into a coloured facade like those met with in the old 
houses of Pavia, at the same time given a surface— 


** Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere.” 

In point of fact, such a wholesale application of tiles is going on at 
present in the courts and interior passages and staircases of a great 
number of city chambers and offices, and there is little doubt that it 
will very shortly supersede all other methods of finishing the surface 
in such situations. As the object in these cases is simply utilitarian, to 
save light, these tiles are always white, but the principle of their 
application is just the same. 

I do not share in the fears entertained by some that, owing to our 
northern and insular incapacity for harmony of colour, the adoption 
of polychromatic architecture amongst us would result in such 
glaring chromatic discords as would be even less endurable than 
the present soot-stained obscurity of our streets." That the instincts 


(1) This difficulty would very soon be got over if the Royal Academy, the Society of 
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of harmonious colouring is the rarest of English gifts I readily 
admit ; but in commencing a system of ornamentation hitherto untried 
amongst us, we should naturally feel our way at first by adopting 
the quiet tones and harmonious arrangement of colours that has 
resulted from the experience of centuries in Italy and the East, and 
which the publication of such works as M. Coste’s “‘ Monuments Mo- 
dernes de la Perse,” and Mr. Gruner’s recent work on the “ Coloured 
Terra-Cotta Architecture of North Italy,” have rendered accessible 
to all. 

The examples given in the latter work of houses in Pavia are 
especially applicable to the requirements of London street architec- 
ture. 

In Plate 42 (the elevation of a house in Pavia, near the hospital) 
there is an example of a three-storied building in which the window- 
openings are few and small in proportion to the wall-surface. This 
wall-surface is of a drab tint, and is divided by incised channels into 
squares of about eight inches each way, giving the walls the appear- 
ance of being coated with square tiles; in each square there is a 
simple incised pattern, which -differs in each of the three stories. 
These stories are separated by string-courses, formed by a flat band 
of cream-colour edged by a deeper tint, and the same width as the 
squares ; and similar bands extend vertically the whole height of the 
building between the windows and at the corners, in place of quoins ; 
and climbing up these vertical bands, and extending along the 
horizontal ones, there is a delicate green foliage of creeping plants 
and flowers. The window-dressings are of red brick or terra-cotta. 

In the next example (Plate 39) (the cortile of a private house in 
Pavia), the window-openings (in the two upper stories) are rectan- 
gular, and such openings bear quite as large a proportion to the 
wall-surface as is desirable even in our climate, which renders the 
example a peculiarly valuable one. The cornice and window-dressings 
are of red moulded brick and terra-cotta, the wall-surface cream- 
colour ; but between each pair of windows there is a panel of deeper 
tone relieved by white and chocolate and edged with green. 

In the third example (Plate 40) (the upper portion of a house in 
Pavia), the wall-surface is grey, the openings are arched and sepa- 
Arts, the Institute of British Architects, and the Department of Science and Art, were 
to offer annual prizes for the best designs for the application of colour in glazed tiles or 
bricks to the facades of the various classes of London houses. Gruner’s “ Brick and 
Terra-Cotta Architecture of Northern Italy” would furnish a large number of precedents 
directly in point; and India, Persia, and Scinde would afford innumerable examples of 
the harmonious use of colour in exterior architecture. To keep the competitors from 
deviating into inutilities, they might be supplied with outlined fronts of actual and ap- 
proved examples of the various classes of London houses, showing the height of the 
floors, and the number, position, and area of the windows as determined by considerations 


of internal convenience; they might also be given samples of the colours, and the limits 
as to size of the bricks or tiles economically available in such compositions. 
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rated by pilasters of red terra-cotta, panelled in shaded green, the 
cornice is red, with a grey band relieved by green. The capitals of 
the imposts of the arched openings, and the exterior members of the 
architraves, are red. 

I have described these three Pavia facades because, as regards 
style, they are peculiarly applicable to the requirements of London 
street architecture, and because they, moreover, afford a very good 
example of the proper use of colour in such elevations. 

I do not advocate the exclusive use of Italian architecture in our 
streets, though it has some undeniable advantages. The Burgundian 
Romanesque of the twelfth century (culminating in the cloister of 
the cathedral of Puy-en-Velay, the ne plus ultra of ornamented con- 
struction), is capable of a far grander exterior effect ; but to obtain 
such effect in the Romanesque, a much greater depth is required than 
in coloured Italian architecture, and when ground is of such enormous 
value as in London, this is a very important consideration. Again, 
although the twenty-five years that have elapsed since the revival of 
medizval architecture have established its unquestionable supremacy 
in the case of ecclesiastical and collegiate buildings, I do not know a 
single instance of its successful adaptation to the indoor requirements 
of modern domestic architecture at all approaching in fitness and 
architectural effect to what we constantly mect with in modern 
Italian interiors. 

I mention the Romanesque style instead of the Gothic as the 
alternative to Italian for street architecture, because I believe the 
use of the pointed arch in such fagades to be altogether incongruous. 
The very essence of Gothic architecture is vertical composition ; that 
is, the stoppage of all the horizontal lines by vertical ones, just as in 
Greek and Roman architecture all the vertical lines are stopped by 
those that are horizontal. In street architecture the leading lines of 
the composition must be horizontal, being those of the floors of the 
building, which floors are horizontally disposed one above another, 
and should be indicated externally by the horizontal lines of the 
cornices, strings, and balconies; and thus, if the whole design is not 
a sham, the composition of the facade must be horizontal, and conse- 
quently imcompatible with the very essence of Gothic architecture. 
No amount of Gothic detail can make such a front genuine Gothic. 
The voice is Jacob’s voice, though the hands are the hands of 
Esau. 

The occurrence of pointed arcades between horizontal strings 
underneath the aisle windows, in the triforium of a Gothic interior, 
or exteriorly in the stages of its campaniles, is no infraction of this 
rule ; for in the former case the horizontal lines are included between, 
and stopped by, the preponderating vertical lines of the vaulting 
shafts, which divide and marshal the whole interior composition 
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into a series of vertical compartments; and, in the latter case, the 
whole outline is vertical. But it is very different when long arcades 
of pointed arches, story above story, are placed between the con- 
tinuous horizontal strings that divide the building into stages or 
floors, as is the case in most of the designs for the Law Courts. 
«A pointed arch,” as Whewell has observed, “implies prolongation 
upwards.” In no part of its course is such an arch in harmony, or 
coincident in direction, with the horizontal string above it; but the 
reverse is the case with the arched lines of the round-headed open- 
ings of the Romanesque ; they have an analogy with the horizontal 
members above and below them, the direction of such an arch being 
horizontal at its summit, and therefore parallel to the lines of the 
string or cornice above it. That this was the feeling, as well as the 
fact, in early Romanesque is proved by the arch-mouldings. “They 
are called the ‘architraves’ of the arch, and they consist of the 
facias and mouldings of the horizontal architraves, the face of the 
walls being considered as the frieze of its architrave.” 

In interiors all will admit that to place a pointed window-case 
beneath the horizontal cornice of a flat-ceilinged room is productive of 
an unendurable discord ; and why? Because the direction of the arch- 
lines of a pointed arch implies prolongation upwards, and are thus 
essentially discordant with the horizontal boundary that surmounts 
them. The same objection obviously applies to the placing of a 
series of pointed openings under an extended horizontal string in 
the exterior, and the discord is only less obtrusive and offensive in 
exteriors than in interiors, for the same reason that we are much less 
annoyed out of doors by a false note from a street-organ than we 
are by a false note from a piano in the same room with ourselves ; 
for in the former case the discord is not shut up with us and forced 
on our notice as it is in the latter. That such discords are viewed 
with complacency by the present generation is no proof whatever 
that they are not discords. Batty Langley’s Gothic seemed lovely 
to the architects who practised it, and to their contemporaries, in- 
cluding amongst its admirers men of real taste and refinement, such 
as the poet Gray and Horace Walpole. 

Another advantage of Romanesque is that it is the only style that 
has a future, or admits of a farther development than it has yet 
attained. The classical and pointed styles each ran their course from 
prime to decadence—in fact, ‘‘ played themselves out” completely ; 
but the Romanesque, in Spain and in Germany, was suddenly and 
completely superseded by the importation of French-Gothic just as 
it gave promise of acquiring the unities of a perfect style. The 
French-Gothic Cathedral of Cologne was commenced while the 
glorious Romanesque apse of St. Cumbert’s was being completed. 
Nevertheless, there are parts in many Romanesque buildings which 
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exceed in architectural effect anything on a similar scale ever attained 
in pointed architecture; for example, the exterior of the eastern 
apsides of Andernach, Bonn, and Heisterbach ; the interior of the 
apsidal termination of St. Cumbert, Heisterbach, and Zinzig: in each 
of these the semi-dome is different in type, and each is absolutely 
perfect in its way.. By doubling each such semi-dome, and giving it 
twelve sides instead of ten, you can obtain a domed lantern for the 
intersection of the nave and transept of a cross church far exceeding 
in effect anything of the same kind ever attained in either classical 
or pointed architecture. 

Nothing of a similar character in Gothic architecture equals the 
force and beauty of the cusped arches of the Narthe of St. Andrew’s, 
at Cologne; of the castle chapel at Frieburg, in Saxony; and of 
the transept of St. Isidoro, at Leon. The interior of the nave of 
St. Martin, at Cologne; of St. Givern, at Neus; of both the exterior 
and interior of Heisterbach, together with the vaulting of the latter, 
are each perfect in their way, and no Gothic cloister has ever 
approached in effect the Romanesque quadrangle at the Cathedral of 
Puy-en-Velay. There is a breadth of effect in the unbuttressed walls 
and untraceried windows of this style which is quite refreshing 
after the mere prettinesses and pettinesses of modern Gothic. In 
Gothic architecture we almost invariably miss the great beauty of 
exterior columns, the shafts that take their place being always of 
too trifling a diameter to produce any real effect; but the arcading 
that surrounds a Romanesque apse or campanile is sometimes sup- 
ported by columns over two and a half feet in diameter. Germany, 
especially Saxony, abounds in “ undiscovered mines” of Romanesque 
detail, varying in character from a Doric simplicity to the most 
elaborate decoration, and applicable to buildings of every class, from 
a farmhouse to a palace, or from a village chapel to a cathedral. 

The phases of architectural fashion succeed one another very rapidly ; 
but on the whole, and notwithstanding temporary retrogressions (such 
as the short-lived fashion for that incongruous mixture of horizontal 
composition with pointed detail—the so-called Italian-Gothic, that 
followed the publication of Mr. Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice”), the 
tendency is satisfactory, being towards increased breadth of effect. 
For some time after the revival the popular style was perpendicular, 
overlaid with detail. That mode was succeeded by the Later 
Decorated ; then the Early English Decorated became the fashion ; 
while at present the style most affected by our best ecclesiastic archi- 
tects is the still earlier French-Gothic—one capable of much greater 
breadth of effect than any of the succeeding styles, but—in that 
respect at least—very inferior to its predecessor and contemporary, 
the Romanesque, which will probably be the next style to come into 
fashion, and well deserves to have its turn. 
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Whether the Italian or Romanesque type be adopted, the colour 
must be applied, not timidly and in finicking patterns, but in mass 
and with breadth of effect; still not primarily for its own sake, 
but as the handmaid of form and construction and with the main object 
of accentuating them. New cloth must not be put into old garments, 
by merely inlaying surfaces of soot-absorbing stone with fragments 
of glazed tiles. The fagade must be homogeneous in material— 
its surface wholly ceramic—the only exceptions permissible being 
shafts of polished granite, porphyry,-or serpentine. 


Another defect of London houses is their general flimsiness, and 
the inflammability and liability to decay of the timber that enters so 
largely into their construction. With their staircases of resinous 
pine, their lath and plaster ceilings, and quartered partitions, they 
may be regarded as little better than mere agglomerations of wattle 
and dab and lucifer matches; but, as I have hinted above, it is 
quite possible, by availing ourselves of recent improvements in 
construction, to erect, quite as cheaply, buildings which would be 
free from all these defects, and which would last as long as those 
stone-roofed Syrian houses! illustrated in the work of Count de 
Vogue, of which whole towns remain in the same perfect state of 
preservation as when deserted at the Mahomedan conquest twelve 
centuries ago. 


(1) Concrete construction when applied to church building, possesses the advantage 
that it would enable us to avoid the error the Gothic architects committed almost every- 
where, except in the south of France, “ in making their vaults, not the actual roof, but 
mere false ceilings covered by an inflammable and perishable roof of wood, an expedient,” 
as Ferguson observes, “not only highly objectionable in itself, but one which has been 
the cause of the destruction by fire or from neglect of almost all the churches we now 
find in ruins over Europe.” By employing béton a church might at a very moderate 
cost be covered, like Roslyn Chapel or Bothwell Church, near Glasgow, with a fireproof 
vault, which should at once form the exterior roof and internal ceiling, and would have 
the advantage over the Romance masonry vaults, of being monolithic and perfectly 
impervious to the weather. 

It is a very material aspect of concrete construction that it seems likely to solve 
one of the most important problems of the day—how to provide the lower classes 
with decent homes at a cost which it would be within their means to pay a fair 
interest on as rent. Mr. Chadwick, in his report to the English Commissioners 
of the Paris Exhibition on the materials and systems for building there exhibited, 
goes very fully into this side of the question. Of the plans accompanying Mr. Chad- 
wick’s report (which are engraved in the Illustrated News of the 6th of July last), that 
designed by the Paris workmen themselves merits particular attention. It is very de- 
sirable that something should be done for planning the furniture required for workmen’s 
houses with reference to economy in space. The best type to follow would be the 
“planned furniture” of the sleeping cabins, cook’s galley, and saloon of a well-ap- 
pointed yacht. There is no type in which so much ingenuity has been applied for so 
many years to the problem of economising space. No one could desire a more comfort. 
able habitation than the cabin of a well-appointed yacht of 120 tons and upwards; 
there is a place for everything, and everything has its place, and yet the ‘cabins are 
no larger than the apartments of a workman’s dwelling, and furniture so planned need 
be no dearer than that ordinarily in use in workmen’s houses. 
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Blocks of artificial stone formed of gravel made into a concrete 
with hydraulic mortar and sand, have for many years been used 
in harbour engineering both in England and France, in the most 
exposed situations in breakwaters and similar works. Shortly before 
the Paris Exhibition of 1855, the French engineers extended the use 
of the material to bridge-building, and two of the bridges over 
the Seine were so constructed in that year; each arch, and indeed 
the whole superstructure, being thus made monolithic. The next 
application of the material was to the main sewers of Paris, each 
sewer being a continuous monolith of a material more than twice the 
strength of brick, absolutely impervious to moisture, and less than 
half the cost of brickwork; and more recently the application 
of the material has been extended to the building of houses, 
churches, &c. A church has been recently erected at Vesinet, near 
Paris, the whole masonry of which, spire and all, may be considered 
a monolith, and blocks of houses have been, and are now being built 
in various quarters of Paris in the same manner, and of the same 
material. ‘Those who would really desire,” says the Building News, 
‘to witness to what a pitch of perfection this particular description of 
construction can be carried, should visit the building at present in 
progress of erection at the corner of Rue Miromenil and Rue de 
Naples, where every difficulty is not only met, but fairly conquered. 
There are to be found monolithic foundation walls, flat crown vaults, 
doors, and windows, possessing alike a delicacy of moulding, with all 
the durability of rock itself.’”’ ‘‘ Buildings in hydraulic concrete can 
be erected in less than half the time that would be required with 
brick and mortar, and being constructed of a material that dries 
in half an hour, and is impervious to moisture, such houses may be 
safely papered and occupied as soon as finished. With one-eighth 
of Portland cement, the cost of the concrete in England is generally 
about one-half the cost of brickwork, and it is more than twice as 
strong.” 

The strength of this new material is not exaggerated. Accord- 
ing to French experiments and to the Building News, concrete formed 
with a proportion of 5 parts of cement to 2 of lime and 36 of 
sand has an ultimate strength of 4 tons to the inch, being twice 
that of Portland stone, eight times that of Bath stone, and sixteen 
times that of brickwork, as determined by the experiments under- 
taken by the Institute of British Architects in 1863 ; and the cost of 
such concrete walling is only half that of brickwork. 

A flat fireproof roof may also be made of this material, and will 
cost only two-thirds as much as one of the usual unsightly and 
inflammable constructions of slate-covered deal, and the saving on 
these two items will more than suffice to render all the floors and 
ceilings fireproof, and to give a ceramic surface to the facade. In 
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the note below I have given the comparative costs of the present and 
proposed mode of construction as applied to an average London 
house." 

I am confident that this is to be the future of our London street 
architecture, and that the time will come when concrete and fire- 
proof construction will be adopted generally, and ceramic facades 
universally, and when all our long and dreary ranges of smoke- 
stained brick, with rectangular holes for windows, will be thus 
transfigured into life and beauty. When the example has been once 
set, and the cost of tiles brought to a natural level by the creation 
of a demand, all will be astonished at the effect and at the economy 
of the transformation, and will only wonder it was not effected long 
before. Henry ConyBeare. 


(1) For the purpose of the Metropolitan Building Act, houses are divided into four 
classes, those occupied by the professional class usually belong to the second class, of 
which the following may be taken as an average in dimensions and accommodation. 

Frontage to street 26 feet. Offices in basement ; on the ground-floor, dining-room, 
back ditto, and study; on first-floor, back and front drawing-rooms, the latter with 
three wirdows to the street; above, two floors of bed-rooms. The following table ex- 
hibits the quantity and cost, in an actual house of this class, of each of the four 
descriptions of work that would be affected by the proposed substitution of concrete 
for brickwork ; of flat fire-proof roofs for those of the usual construction ; and of fire- 
proof floors and ceilings for joists, boarding, and lath and plaster; also of a porcelain 
tile facade for one of painted stucco. 

USUAL CONSTRUCTION. PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION. 
496 cubic yards of brickwork at 30s. per yard £744 0 If inconcrete. . £372 0 
30 squares flooring with ceiling under at 


£6 per square . ‘ . 180 0 If fire-proof - 270 0 
14 squares roofing with calling under at 
£6 10s. persquare . ‘ : «het Se if flat and fire-proof 60 


FACING OF FRONT. 
150 yards super stucco work to front of house, 
including balconies, cornices, &c. . - 14210 
150 yards super “painting from ladder” to 
ditto at 1s. per yard, every three years, fg 
equals 4d. per yard per annum, which 
capitalised equals 6s. 8d. per yard . . 650 0 








£1207 10 £702 0 
Leaving a balance available for tiling the facade of . 3 - 605 10 
or £3 7s. 5d. per square yard of its surface, and as the cost of conting a wall surface - 
with plain coloured tiles of the first quality is only 11s. 3d. per yard, it is obvious that 
£3 7s. 5d. is much more than sufficient for disposing such tiles architecturally, and 
adding mouldings in the same material for cornices, quoins, window and door dressings. 
One great advantage of finishing the facades of our rows and terraces in this manner 
is, that it would prevent the incongruities they continually present when of painted 
stucco, owing to the different tastes in colour of the tenants of adjoining houses. We 
frequently see a block of several houses designed, as a single composition, rendered 
absolutely ridiculous by the different tints in which its various segments are painted. 
Often the dividing line between two colours is the centre of a pediment or pillar, one 
half of which will be painted grey while the other is a warm cream colour ! 
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PHYSICS AND POLITICS. 
No. I. 


THE PRE-ECONOMIC AGE. 


One peculiarity of this age is the sudden acquisition of much phy- 
sical knowledge. There is scarcely a department of science or art 
which is the same, or at all the same, as it was fifty yearsago. A 
new world of inventions—of railways and of telegraphs—has grown 
up around us which we cannot help seeing ; a new world of ideas is 
in the air and affects us, though we do not see it. A full estimate of 
these effects would require agreat book, and I am sure I could not 
write it; but I think I may usefully, in one or two papers, show 
how, upon some great points, the new science and the new art are 
modifying two old sciences—politics and political economy. Even 
upon these points my ideas must be incomplete, for the subject is 
novel; but, at any rate, I may suggest some conclusions, and so show 
what is requisite even if I do not supply it. 

If we wanted to describe one of the most marked results, perhaps 
the most marked result, of late thought, we should say that by it 
every thing is made “an antiquity.” When, in former times, our 
ancestors thought of an antiquarian, they described him as occupied 
with coins, and medals, and Druids’ stones; these were then the 
characteristic records of the decipherable past, and it was with these 
that decipherers busied themselves. But now there are other relics; 
indeed, all matter is become such. Science tries to find in each bit 
of earth the record of the causes which made it precisely what it is ; 
those forces have left their trace, she knows, as much as the tact and 
hand of the artist left their mark on a classical gem. It would be 
tedious (and it is not in my way) to reckon up the ingenious ques- 
tionings by which geology has made part of the earth, at least, tell 
part of its tale; and the answers would have been meaningless if 
physiology and conchology and a hundred similar sciences had not 
brought their aid. Such subsidiary sciences are to the decipherer of 
the present day what old languages were to the antiquary of other 
days ; they construe for him the words which he discovers, they give 
a richness and a truth-like complexity to the picture which he paints, 
even in cases where the particular detail they tell is not much. But 
what here concerns me is that man himself has, to the eye of science, 
become “an antiquity.” She tries to read, is beginning to read, 
knows she ought to read, in the ‘frame of each man the result of a 
whole history of all his life, of what he is and what makes him so, 
—of all his forefathers, of what they were and of what made them so. 
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Each nerve has a sort of memory of its past life, is trained or not 
trained, dulled or quickened, as the case may be; each feature is 
shaped and characterised, or left loose and meaningless, as may 
happen ; each hand is marked with its trade and life, subdued to what 
it works in ;—#f we could but see it. 

It may be answered that in this there is nothing new; that we 
always knew how much a man’s past modified a man’s future; that 
we all knew how much a man is apt to be like his ancestors ; that the 
existence of national character is the greatest commonplace in the world; 
that when a philosopher cannot account for any thing in any other 
manner, he boldly ascribes it to an occult quality in some race. But 
what physical science does is, not to discover the hereditary element, 
but to render it distinct,—to give us an accurate conception of what 
we may expect, and a good reason why we expectit. Let us see what 
that science teaches on the subject; and, as far as may be, I will 
give it in the words of those who have made it a professional study, 
both that I may be more sure to state it rightly and vividly, and 
because—as I am about to apply these principles to subjects which 
are my own pursuit—TI would rather have it quite clear that I have 
not made my premises to suit my own conclusions. 

Ist., then, as respects the individual, we learn as follows :—" 

“‘ Even while the cerebral hemispheres are entire, and in full pos- 
* session of their powers, the brain gives rise to actions which are as 
completely reflex as those of the spinal cord. 

“ When the eyelids wink at a flash of light, or a threatened blow, 
a reflex action takes place, in which the afferent nerves are the optic, 
the efferent, the facial. "When a bad smell causes a grimace, there is 
a reflex action through the same motor nerve, while the olfactory 
nerves constitute the afferent channels. In these cases, therefore, 
reflex action must be effected through the brain, all the nerves in- 
volved being cerebral. 

“When the whole body starts at a loud noise, the afferent auditory 
nerve gives rise to an impulse which passes to the medulla oblongata, 
and thence affects the great majority of the motor nerves of the 
body. 

“It may be said that these are mere mechanical actions, and have 
nothing to do with the acts which we associate with intelligence. 
But let us consider what takes place in such an act as reading aloud. 
In this case, the whole attention of the mind is, or ought to be, bent 
upon the subject-matter of the book ; while a multitude of most deli- 
cate muscular actions are going on, of which the reader is not in the 
slighest degree aware. Thus the book is held in the hand, at the 
right distance from the eyes; the eyes are moved, from side to side, 
over the lines, and up and down the pages. Further, the most deli- 


(1) Huxley’s “Elementary Physiology,” pp. 284—286. 
002 
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cately adjusted and rapid movements of the muscles of the lips, 
tongue, and throat, of the laryngeal and respiratory muscles, are in- 
volved in the production of speech. Perhaps the reader is standing 
up and accompanying the lecture with appropriate gestures. And 
yet every one of these muscular acts may be performed with utter 
unconsciousness, on his part, of anything but the sense of the words 
in the book. In other words, they are reflex acts. 

“The reflex actions proper to the spinal cord itself are natural, 
and are involved in the structure of the cord and the properties of its 
constituents. By the help of the brain we may acquire an affinity of 
artificial reflex actions. That is to say, an action may require all our 
attention and all our volition for its first, or second, or third perform- 
ance, but by frequent repetition it becomes, in a manner, part of our 
organisation, and is performed without volition, or even consciousness. 

“As every one knows, it takes a soldier a long time to learn his 
drill—to put himself, for instance, into the attitude of ‘ attention’ 
at the instant the word of command is heard. But, after a time, the 
sound of the word gives rise to the act, whether the soldier be think- 
ing of it or not. There is a story, which is credible enough, though 
it may not be true, of a practical joker, who, seeing a discharged 
veteran carrying home his dinner, suddenly called out ‘ Attention !’ 
whereupon the man instantly brought his hands down, and lost his 
mutton and potatoes in the gutter. The drill had been gone through, 
and its effects had become embodied in the man’s nervous structure. 

“The possibility of all education (of which military drill is only one 
particular form) is based upon the existence of this power which the 
nervous system possesses, of organising conscious actions into more or 
less unconscious, or reflex, operations. It may be laid down as a 
rule, that, if any two mental states be called up together, or in suc- 
cession, with due frequency and vividness, the subsequent production 
of the one of them will suffice to call up the other, and that whether 
we desire it or not.” 

The body of the accomplished man has thus become by training 
different from what it once was, and different from that of the rude 
man; it is charged with stored virtue and acquired faculty which 
come away from it unconsciously. 

Again, as to race, another authority teaches : :—!«* Man’s life truly 
represents a progressive development of the nervous system, none 
the less so because it takes place out of the womb instead of in it. 
The regular transmutation of motions which are at first voluntary 
into secondary automatic motions, as Hartley calls them, is due to 
a gradually effected organisation; and we may rest assured of this, 


that co-ordinate activity always testifies to stored-up power, either 
innate or acquired. 


(1) Maudsley on the Physiology and Pathology of the Mind, p. 73. 
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“The way in which an acquired faculty of the parent animal is 
sometimes distinctly transmitted to the progeny as a heritage, in- 
stinct, or innate endowment, furnishes a striking confirmation of the 
foregoing observations. Power that has been laboriously acquired and 
stored up as statical in one generation manifestly in such case be- 
comes the inborn faculty of the next; and the development takes 
place in accordance with that law of increasing speciality and com- 
plexity of adaptation to external nature which is traceable through 
the animal kingdom, or, in other words, that law of progress from 
the general to the special in development which the appearance of 
nerve force amongst natural forces and the complexity of the nervous 
system of man both illustrate. As the vital force gathers up, as it 
were, into itself inferior forces, and might be said to be a develop- 
ment of them, or, as in the appearance of nerve force, simpler and 
more general forces are gathered up and concentrated in a more 
special and complex mode of energy ; so again a further specialisation 
takes place in the development of the nervous system, whether 
watched through generations or through individual life. It is not by 
limiting our observations to the life of the individual, however, who is 
but a link in the chain of organic-beings connecting the past with 
the future, that we shall come at the full truth; the present individual 
is the inevitable consequence of his antecedents in the past, and in 
the examination of these alone do we arrive at the adequate explana- 
tion of him. It behoves us, then, having found any faculty to be 
innate, not to rest content there, but steadily to follow backwards 
the line of causation, and thus to display, if possible, its manner of 
origin. This is the more necessary with the lower animals, where 
80 much is innate.” 

The special laws of inheritance are indeed as yet unknown. All 
which is clear, and all which is to my purpose is, that there is a 
tendency, ‘a probability, greater or less according to circumstances, 
but always considerable, that the descendants of cultivated parents 
will have, by born nervous organisation, a greater aptitude for 
cultivation than the descendants of such as are not cultivated; and 
that this tendency augments, in some enhanced ratio, for many 
generations. 

I do not think any who do not acquire—and it takes a hard effort 
to acquire—this notion of a transmitted nerve element, will ever 
understand “the connective tissue” of civilization. We have here 
the continuous force which binds age to age, which enables each to 
begin with some improvement on the last, if the last did itself 
improve; which makes each civilization not a set of detached dots, 
but a line of colour, surely enhancing shade by shade. There is, by 
this doctrine, a physical cause of improvement from generation to 
generation: and no imagination which has apprehended it can for- 
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get it; but unless you appreciate that cause in its subtle mate- 
rialism, unless you see it, as it were, playing upon the nerves of men, 
and, age after age, making nicer music from finer chords, you 
cannot comprehend the principle of inheritance either in its mystery 
or its power. 

These principles are quite independent of any theory as to the 
nature of matter, or the nature of mind. They are as true upon the 
theory that mind acts on matter—though separate and altogether 
different from it—as upon the theory of Bishop Berkeley that there is 
no matter, but only mind; or upon the contrary theory—that there 
is no mind, but only matter; or upon the yet subtler theory now 
often held—that both mind and matter are different modifications of 
some one tertium quid, some hidden thing or force. All these theories 
admit—indeed they are but various theories to account for—the fact 
that what we call matter has consequences in what we call mind, and 
that what we call mind produces results in what we call matter ;. 
and the doctrines I quote assume only that. Our mind in some 
strange way acts on our nerves, and our nerves in some equally 
strange way store up the consequences, and somehow the result, as 
a rule and commonly enough, goes down to our descendants ; these 
primitive facts all theories admit, and all of them labour to explain. 

Nor have these plain principles any relation to the old difficulties 
of necessity and freewill. Every Freewillist holds that the special 
force of free volition is applied to the pre-existing forces of our* 
corporeal structure; he does not consider it as an agency acting in 
vacuo, but as an agency acting upon other agencies. Every Free- 
willist holds that upon the whole, if you strengthen the motive in 
a given direction, mankind tend more to act in that direction. 
Better motives—better impulses, rather—come from a good body: 
worse motives or worse impulses come from a bad body. <A Free- 
willist may admit as much as a Necessarian that such improved con- 
ditions tend to improve human action, and that deteriorated condi- 
tions tend to deprave human action. No Freewillist ever expects as 
much from St. Giles’s as he expects from Belgravia: he admits an 
hereditary nervous system as a datum for the will, though he holds 
the will to be an extraordinary incoming “something.” No doubt 
the modern doctrine of the “Conservation of Force,” if applied to 
decision, is inconsistent with free will; if you hold that “force is 
never lost or gained,” you cannot hold that there is a real gain— 
a sort of new creation of it in free volition. But I have nothing 
to do here with the universal ‘Conservation of Force.” The concep- 
tion of the nervous organs as stores of will-made power does not raise 
or need so vast a discussion. 

Still less are these principles to be confounded with Mr. Buckle’s 
idea that material forces have been the main-springs of progress, 
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and moral causes secondary, and, in comparison, not to be thought 
of. On the contrary, moral causes are the first here. It is the 
action of the will that causes the unconscious habit ; it is the continual 
effort of the beginning that creates the hoarded energy of the end ; 
it is the silent toil of the first generation that becomes the trans- 
mitted aptitude of the next. Here physical causes do not create the 
moral, but moral create the physical; here the beginning is by the 
higher energy, the conservation and propagation only by the lower. 
But we thus perceive how a science of history is possible, as Mr. Buckle 
said,—a science to teach the laws of tendencies—created by the mind, 
and transmitted by the body—which act upon and incline the will of 
man from age to age. 


II. 


But how do these principles change the philosophy of our politics ? 
I think in many ways; and first, in one particularly. Political 
Economy is the most systematized and most accurate part of political 
philosophy ; and yet, by the help of what has been laid down, I 
think we may travel back to a sort of “ pre-economic age,’’ when 
the very assumptions of political economy did not exist, when its pre- 
cepts would have been ruinous, and when the very contrary precepts 


were requisite and wise. 

For this purpose I do not need to deal with the dim ages which ethno- 
logy just reveals to us—with the stone age, and the flint implements, 
and the refuse-heaps. The time to which I would go back is only 
that just before the dawn of history—coeval with the dawn, perhaps, 
it would be right to say—for the first historians saw such a state of 
society, though they saw other and more advanced states too: a period 
of which we have distinct descriptions from eye-witnesses, and of 
which the traces and consequences abound in the oldest law. ‘The 
effect,” says Mr. Maine, the greatest of jurists—the only one, perhaps, 
whose writings are in keeping with our best philosophy—“ of the 
evidence derived from comparative jurisprudence is to establish that 
view of the primeval condition of the human race which is known as 
the Patriarchal Theory. There is no doubt, of course, that this 
theory was originally based on the Scriptural. history of the Hebrew 
patriarchs in Lower Asia; but, as has been explained already, its 
connexion with Scripture rather militated than otherwise against its 
reception as a complete theory, since the majority of the inquirers 
who till recently addressed themselves with most earnestness to the 
colligation of social phenomena, were either influenced by the strongest 
prejudice against Hebrew antiquities or by the strongest desire to 
construct their system without the assistance of religious records. 
Even now there is perhaps a disposition to undervalue these accounts, 
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or rather to decline generalising from them, as forming part of the 
traditions of a Semitic people. It is to be noted, however, that the 
legal testimony comes nearly exclusively from the institutions of 
societies belonging to the Indo-European stock, the Romans, Hindoos, 
and Sclavonians supplying the greater part of it; and indeed the 
difficulty, at the present stage of the inquiry, is to know where to 
stop, to say of what races of men it is not allowable to lay down that 
the society in which they are united was originally organised on the 
patriarchal model. The chief lineaments of such a society, as col- 
lected from the early chapters in Genesis, I need not attempt to 
depict with any minuteness, both because they are familiar to most 
of us from our earliest childhood, and because, from the interest 
once attaching to the controversy which takes its name from the 
debate between Locke and Filmer, they fill a whole chapter, though 
not a very profitable one, in English literature. The points which 
lie on the surface of the history are these :—The eldest male parent 
—the eldest ascendant—is absolutely supreme in his household. His 
dominion extends to life and death, and is as unqualified over his 
children and their houses as over his slaves; indeed the relations of 
sonship and serfdom appear to differ in little beyond the higher 
capacity which the child in blood possesses of becoming one day the 
head of a family himself. The flocks and herds of the children are 
the flocks and herds of the father, and the possessions of the parent, 
which he holds in a representative rather than in a proprietary cha- 
racter, are equally divided at his death among his descendants in the 
first degree, the eldest son sometimes receiving a double share under 
the name of birthright, but more generally endowed with no here- 
ditary advantage beyond an honorary precedence. A less obvious 
inference from the Scriptural accounts is that they seem to plant us 
on the traces of the breach which is first effected in the empire of the 
parent. The families of Jacob and Esau separate and form two 
nations; .but the families of Jacob’s children hold together and 
become a people. This looks like the immature germ of a state or 
commonwealth, and of an order of rights superior to the claims of 
family relation. 

“If I were attempting for the more special purposes of the jurist 
to express compendiously the characteristics of the situation in which 
mankind disclose themselves at the dawn of their history, I should 
be satisfied to quote a few verses from the Odyssee of Homer :— 


“* rotow 8 obs’ dyopai BovAngddpar obre Oimorec. 


° ° . Ocprorever Ot Exacrog 
maiswy 70 Gdéxwy, ob?’ d\dXijwy adéyovowy.’"” 


«‘«They have neither assemblies for consultation nor themistes, but 
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every one exercises jurisdiction over his wives and his children, and 
they pay no regard to one another.’ ” 

And this description of the beginnings of history is confirmed by 
what may be called the last lesson of prehistoric ethnology. Perhaps 
it is the most valuable, as it is clearly the most sure result of that 
science, that it has dispelled the dreams of other days as to a primitive 
high civilisation. History catches man as he emerges from the 
patriarchal state: ethnology shows how he lived, grew, and improved 
in that state. The conclusive arguments against the imagined 
original . civilization are indeed plain to every one. Nothing is 
more intelligible than a moral deterioration of mankind—nothing 
than an esthetic degradation—nothing than a political degradation. 
But you cannot imagine mankind giving up the plain utensils of 
personal comfort, if they once knew them; still less can you 
imagine them giving up good weapons—say bows and arrows— 
if they once knew them. Yet if there were a primitive civi- 
lization these things must have been forgotten, for tribes can be 
found in every degree of ignorance, and every grade of knowledge 
as to pottery, as to the metals, as to the means of comfort, as to 
the instruments of war. And whatis more, these savages have not 
failed from stupidity ; they are, in various degrees of originality, 
inventive about these matters. You cannot trace the roots of an old 
perfect system variously maimed and variously dying; you cannot 
find it, as you find the trace of the Latin language in the medieval 
dialects. On the contrary, you find it beginning—as new scientific 
discoveries and inventions now begin—here a little and there a little, 
the same thing half-done in various half-ways, and so as no one who 
knew the best way would ever have begun. An idea used to prevail 
that bows and arrows were the “ primitive weapons ’’—the weapons 
of universal savages; but modern science has made a table,’ and some 
savages have them and some have not, and some have substitutes of 
one sort and some heve substitutes of another—several of these sub- 
stitutes being like the “ boomerang,” so much more difficult to hit 
on or to use than the bow, as well as so much less effectual. And 
not only may the miscellaneous races of the world be justly described 
as being upon various edges of industrial civilization, approaching it 
by various sides, and falling short of it in various particulars, but 
the moment they see the real thing they know how to use it as well, 
or better, than civilized man. The South American uses the horse 
which the European brought better than the European. Many races 
use the rifle—the especial and very complicated weapon of civilized 
man—better, upon an average, than he can use it. The savage with 


(1) See the very-careful table and admirable discussion in Sir John Lubbock’s “ Pre- 
historic Times.” 
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simple tools—tools he appreciates—is like a child, quick to learn, not 
like an old man, who has once forgotten and who cannot acquire again. 
Again, if there had been an excellent aboriginal civilization in Aus- 
tralia and America, where, botanists and zoologists ask, are its ves- 
tiges P If these savages did care to cultivate wheat, where is the 
wild wheat gone which their abandoned culture must have left ? if 
they did give up using good domestic animals, what is become of the 
wild ones which would, according to all natural laws, have sprung 
up out of them? This much is certain, that the domestic animals 
of Europe have, since what may be called the discovery of the 
world during the last hundred years, run up and down it. The 
English rat—not the pleasantest of our domestic creatures—is 
gone everywhere ; to Australia, to New Zealand, to America : nothing 
but a complicated rat-miracle could ever root him out. Nor could 
a common force expel the horse from South America since the 
Spaniards took him thither; if we did not know the contrary we 
should suppose him a principal aboriginal animal. Where then, 
so to say, are the rats and horses of the primitive civilisation ? 
Not only can we not find them, but zoological science tells us that 
they never existed, for the “ feebly pronounced,” the ineffectual, mar- 
supials of Australia and New Zealand could never have survived a 
competition with better creatures, such as that by which they are 
now perishing. 

We catch then a first glimpse of patriarchal man, not: with any 
industrial relics of a primitive civilization, but with some gradually 
learnt knowledge of the simpler arts,—with some tamed animals, 
and some little knowledge of the course of nature as far as it 
tells upon the seasons and affects the condition of simple tribes. 
This is what, according to ethnology, we should expect the first 
historic man to be, and this is what we in fact find him. But what 
was his mind ; how are we to describe that ? 

I believe the general description in which Sir John Lubbock sums 
up his estimate of the savage mind suits the patriarchal mind. 
“Savages,” he says, “unite the character of childhood with the 
passions and strength of men.” And if we open the first record 
of the pagan world—the poems of Homer—how much do we find 
that suits this description better than any other. Civilization has 
indeed already gone forward ages beyond the time at which any 
such description is complete. Man, in Homer, is as good at oratory, 
Mr. Gladstone seems to say, as he has ever been, and much as that 
means, other and better things might be added-to it. But after all, 
how much of the “splendid savage” there is in Achilles, and how 
much of the “ spoiled child sulking in his tent.” Inmpressibility and 
excitability are the main characteristics of the oldest Greek history, 
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and if we turn to the east, the “simple and violent” world, as Mr. 
Kinglake calls it, of the first times meets us every moment. 

And this is precisely what we should expect. An “ inherited 
drill,” science says, “makes modern nations what they are; their 
born structure bears the trace of the laws of their fathers;” but 
the ancient nations came into no such inheritance; they were the 
descendants of people who did what was right in their own eyes; they 
were born to no tutored habits, no preservative bonds, and there- 
fore they were at the mercy of every impulse and blown by every 
passion. 

The condition of the ante-political man, if we conceive of him 
rightly, is, in several respects, different from any we know. We 
unconsciously assume around us the existence of a great miscel- 
laneous social machine working to our hands, and not only 
supplying our wants, but even telling and deciding when those 
wants shall come. No one can now without difficulty conceive 
how people got on before there were clocks and watches; as Sir 
G. Lewis said, “it takes a vigorous effort of the imagination” to 
realise a period when it was.a serious difficulty to know the hour 
of day. And much more is it difficult to fancy the unstable minds 
of such men as neither knew nature, which is the clock-work of 
material civilization, nor possessed a polity, which is a kind of clock- 
work to moral civilization. They never could have known what to 
expect; the whole habit of steady but varied anticipation, which 
makes our minds what they are, must have been wholly foreign to 
theirs. 

Again, I at least cannot call up to myself the loose conceptions (as 
they must have been) of morals which then existed. If we set aside 
all the element derived from law and polity which runs through our 
current moral notions, I hardly know what we shall have left. The 
residuum was somehow, and in some vague way, intelligible to the 
ante-political man, but it must have been uncertain, wavering, and 
unfit to be depended upon. In the best cases it existed much as the 
vague feeling of beauty now exists in minds sensitive but untaught ; 
a still small voice of uncertain meaning; an unknown something 
modifying everything else, and higher than anything else, yet in 
form so indistinct that when you looked for it, it was gone—or if 
this be thought the delicate fiction of a later fancy, then morality 
was at least to be found in the wild spasms of “ wild justice,” half 
punishment, half outrage,—but anyhow, being unfixed by steady law, 
it was intermitting, vague, and hard for us to imagine. Everybody 
who has studied mathematics knows how many shadowy difficulties 
he seemed to have before he understood the problem, and how impos- 
sible it was when once the demonstration had flashed upon him, ever 
to comprehend those indistinct, difficulties again, or to call up the 
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mental confusion that admitted them. So in these days, when we 
cannot by any effort drive out of our minds the notion of law, we 
cannot imagine the mind of one who had never known it, and who 
could not by any effort have conceived it. 

Again, the ante-political man could not have understood what we 
mean by a nation. We cannot imagine those to whom it is a diffi- 
culty ; “we know what it is when you do not ask us,” but we cannot 
very quickly explain or define it. But so much as this is plain, a 
nation means a like body of men, because of that likeness capable of 
acting together, and because of that likeness inclined to obey similar 
rules; and even this Homer’s Cyclops—used only to sparse human 
beings—could not have conceived. 

Tosum up—/aw—rigid, definite, concise law—is the primary want 
of early mankind; that which they need above anything else, that 
which is requisite before they can gain anything else. But it is their 
greatest difficulty, as well as their first requisite; the thing most 
out of their reach, as well as that most beneficial to them if they 
reach it. In later ages many races have gained much of this dis- 
cipline quickly, though painfully ; a loose set of scattered clans has 
been often and often forced to substantial settlement by a rigid 
conqueror; the Romans did half the work for above half Europe. 
But where could the first ages find Romans or a conqueror? Men 
conquer by the power of government, and it was exactly government 
which then was not. The first ascent of civilization was at a steep 


gradient, though when now we look down upon it, it seems almost 
nothing. 


III. 


How the step from polity to no polity was made distinct, history 
does not record,—but I do not think there is much reason to doubt 
the conclusion which Mr. Maine draws from his peculiar studies. 

“Tt would be a very simple explanation of the origin of society if 
we could base a general conclusion on the hint furnished us by the 
Scriptural example already adverted to, and could suppose that com- 
munities began to exist wherever a family held together instead of 
separating at the death of its patriarchal chieftain. In most of the 
Greek states and in Rome there long remained the vestiges of an ascend- 
ing series of groups out of which the state was at first constituted. 
The family, house, and tribe of the Romans may be taken as a type 
of them, and they are so described to us that we can scarcely help 
conceiving them as a system of.concentric circles which have gradu- 
ally expanded from the same point. The elementary group is the 
family, connected by common subjection to the highest male ascend- 
ant. The aggregation of families forms the gens or house. The 
aggregation of houses makes the tribe. The aggregation of tribes 
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constitutes the commonwealth. Are we at liberty to follow these 
indications, and to lay down that the commonwealth is a collection of 
persons united by common descent from the progenitor of an original 
family ? Of this we may at least be certain, that all ancient societies 
regarded themselves as having proceeded from one original stock, and 
even laboured under an incapacity for comprehending any reason 
except this for their holding together in political union. The history 
of political ideas begins, in fact, with the assumption that kinship in 
blood is the sole possible ground of community in political functions ; 
nor is there any of those subversions of feeling, which we term em- 
phatically revolutions, so startling and so complete as the change 
which is accomplished when some other principle—such as that, for 
instance, of /ocal contiguity—establishes itself for the first time as the 
basis of common political action.” 

The change would not seem much, or, in early days, be much. The 
primacy of the elder brother, in tribes casually cohesive, would be 
slight ; it would be the beginning of much, but it would be nothing 
in itself; it would be, to take an illustration from the opposite end of 
the political series, it would be like the headship of a weak Parlia- 
mentary leader over adherents who may divide from him in a moment; 
it was the germ of sovereignty,—it was hardly yet sovereignty itself. 

But when once polities were begun, there is no difficulty in explain- 
ing why they lasted. Whatever may be said against the principle of 
“natural selection” in other departments, there is no doubt of its 
predominance in early human history. The strongest killed out the 
weakest, as they could. And I need not pause to prove that any form 
of polity is more efficient than none; that an aggregate of families 
owning even a slippery allegiance to a single head, would be sure to 
have the better of a set of families acknowledging no obedience to 
any one, but scattering loose about the world and fighting where 
they stood. Homer’s Cyclops would be powerless against the feeblest 
band ; so far from its being singular that we find no other record of 
that state of man,—so unstable and sure to perish was it, thas we 
should rather wonder at even a single vestige lasting down to the age 
when for picturesqueness it became valuable in poetry. 

But, though the origin of polity is dubious, we are upon the ferra 
Jirma of actual records when we speak of the preservation of polities. 
Perhaps every young Englishman who comes now-a-days to Aristotle 
or Plato is struck with their conservatism: fresh from the liberal 
doctrines of the present age, he wonders at finding in those recog- 
nised teachers so much contrary teaching. They both, unlike as they 
are, hold with Xenophon, so unlike both, that man is the “ hardest of 
all animals to govern.” Of Plato it might indeed be plausibly said 
that the adherents of an intuitive philosophy, being “the tories of 
speculation,” have commonly been prone to conservatism in Govern- 
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ment; but Aristotle, the founder of the experience philosophy, 
ought, according to that doctrine, to have been a liberal, if any one 
ever was a liberal. In fact, both of these men lived when men had 
not “had time to forget ” the difficulties of government. We have 
forgotten them altogether. We reckon, as the basis of our culture, 
upon an amount of order, of tacit obedience, of prescriptive govern- 
ability, which these philosophers hoped to get as a principal result of 
their culture. We take without thought as a datum, what they hunted 
as a quesitum. 

In early times the quantity of government is much more important 
than its quality. What you want is a comprehensive rule binding 
men together, making them do much the same things, telling them 
what to expect of each other—fashioning them alike, and keeping 
them so. What this rule is does not matter so much. A good rule is 
better than a bad one, but any rule is better than none; while, for 
reasons which a jurist will appreciate, none can be very good. But 
to gain that rule, what may be called the impressive elements of a 
polity are incomparably more important than its useful elements. 
How to get the obedience of men is the hard problem ; what you do 
with that obedience is less critical. 

To gain that obedience, the primary condition is the identity 
—not the union, but the sameness—of what we now call Church 
and State. Dr. Arnold, fresh from the study of Greek thought 
and Roman history, used to preach that this identity was the great 
cure for the misguided modern world. But he spoke to ears 
filled with other sounds and minds filled with other thoughts, and 
they hardly knew his meaning, much less heeded it. But though 
the teaching was wrong for the modern age to which it was applied, 
it was excellent for the old world from which it was learnt. What 
is there requisite is a single government—call it Church or State, as 
you like—regulating the whole of human life. No division of power 
is then endurable without danger—probably without destruction ; 
the priest must not teach one thing—the king must not teach 
another ; king must be priest, and prophet king: the two must say 
the same, because they are the same. The idea of the difference 
between spiritual penalties and legal penalties must never be awakened. 
Indeed, early Greek thought or early Roman thought would never 
have comprehended it. There was a kind of rough public opinion 
and there were rough, very rough hands which acted on it. We 
now talk of political penalties and ecclesiastical prohibition, and the 
social censure, but they were all one then. Nothing is very like 
those old communities now, but perhaps a “ trade’s union” is as near 
as most things; to work cheap is thought to be a “wicked” thing, 
and so some Broadhead puts it down. 


The object of such organizations is to create what may be called a 
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cake of custom. All the actions of life are to be submitted to a single 
rule for a single object, that gradually created the “ hereditary drill” 
which science teaches to be essential, and which the early instinct of 
men saw to be essential too. That this regime forbids free thought is 
not an evil; or rather though an evil, it is the necessary basis for 
the greatest good ; it is necessary for making the mould of civilization, 
and hardening the soft fibre of early man. 

The first recorded history of the Arian race shows everywhere, a 
king, a council, and, as the necessity of early conflicts required, the 
king in much prominence and with much power. That there could 
be in such ages, anything like an oriental despotism, or a Cesarean 
despotism, was impossible ; the outside extra-political army which 
maintains them could not exist when the tribe was the nation, and 
when all the men in the tribe were warriors. Hence in the time of 
Homer, in the first times of Rome, in the first times of ancient 
Germany, the king is the most visible part of the polity, because for 
momentary warfare he is the most useful. But for permanent pur- 
poses he was not the most useful. The close oligarchy, the patriciate, 
which alone could know the fixed law, alone could apply the fixed 
law, which was recognised as the authorised custodian of the fixed law, 
had then sole command over the primary social want. It alone 
knew the code of drill; it alone was obeyed ; it alone could drill. 
Mr. Grote has admirably described the rise of the primitive oligar- 
chies upon the face of the first monarchy, but perhaps because he so 
much loves historic Athens, he has not sympathised with pre-historic 
Athens. He has not shown us the need of a fixed life when all else 
was unfixed life. 

It would be schoolboyish to explain at length how well the two 
great republics, the two winning republics of the ancient world, em- 
body these conclusions. Rome and Sparta were drilling aristocracies, 
and succeeded because they were such. Athens was indeed of another 
and higher order; at least to us instructed moderns who know her 
and have been taught by her. But to the “Philistines” of those 
days Athens was of a lower order. She was beaten; she lost the 
great visible game which is all that short-sighted contemporaries 
know. She was the great “free failure” of the ancient world. 
She began, she announced, the good things that were to come; but 
she was too weak to display and enjoy them; she was trodden down 
by those of coarser make and better trained frame. 

How much these principles are confirmed by Jewish history is obvious. 
There was doubtless much else in Jewish history ; whole elements with 
which I am not here concerned. But so much is plain. The Jews were 
in the beginning the most unstable of nations ; they were submitted 
to their law; and they came out the most stable of nations. Their 
polity was indeed defective in unity. After they asked for a king 
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the spiritual and the secular powers (as we should speak) were never 
at peace, and never agreed. And the ten tribes who lapsed from 
their law, melted away into the neighbouring nations. Jeroboam 
has been called the “first Liberal;” and, religion apart, there is 
a meaning in the phrase. He began to break up the binding 
polity which was what men wanted in that age, though eager and 
inventive minds always dislike it. But the Jews who adhered to 
their law became the Jews of this day, a nation of a firm set if ever 
there was one. 

It is connected with this fixity that Jurists tell us that the title 
“ contract” is hardly to be discovered in the oldest law. In modern 
days, in civilised days, men’s choice determines nearly all they do. But 
in early times that choice determined scarcely anything. The guiding 
rule was the law of status. Everybody was born to a place in the 
community: in that place he had to stay: in that place he found 
certain duties which he had to fulfil, and which were all he needed 
to think of. The net of custom caught men in distant spots, and 
kept each where he stood. 

What are called in European politics the principles of 1789, are 
therefore inconsistent with the early world ; they are fitted only to the 
new world in which the age has gone through its early task ; when 
the inherited organization is already confirmed and fixed ;‘ when the 
soft minds and strong passions of youthful nations are fixed and 
guided by hard transmitted instincts. Till then not equality before 
the law is necessary but inequality, for what is most wanted is an 
elevated élite who know the law: not a good government seeking 
the happiness of its subjects: but a dignified and overawing govern- 
ment getting its subjects to obey : not a good law, but a comprehensive 
law binding all life to one routine. Later are the ages of freedom ; 
first are the ages of servitude. In 1789, when the great men of 
the Constituent Assembly looked on the long past, they hardly saw 
anything in it which could be praised, or admired, or imitated: all 
seemed a blunder—a complex error to be got rid of as soon as 
might be. But that error had made themselves. On their very 
physical organization the hereditary mark of old times was fixed ; 
their brains were hardened and their nerves were steadied by the 
transmitted results of tedious usages. Theages of monotony had their 
use, for they trained men for ages when they need not be monotonous. 


IV. 


But even yet we have not realized the full benefit of those early 
polities and those early laws. They not only “bound up” men in 
groups, not only impressed on men a certain set of common usages, 
but often, at least in an indirect way, suggested, if I may use the 
expression, national character. 
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We cannot yet explain—I am sure, at least, I cannot attempt to 
explain all the singular phenomena of national character: how com- 
pletely and perfectly they seem to be at first framed ; how slowly, 
how gradually they can alone be altered, if they can be altered at 
all. But there is one analogous fact which may help us to see, at 
least dimly, how such phenomena are caused. There is a character 
of ages, as well as of nations ; and as we have full histories of many 
such periods, we can examine exactly when and how its mental 
peculiarity began, and also exactly when and how that mental 
peculiarity passed away. We have an idea of Queen Anne’s 
time, for example, or of Queen Elizabeth’s time, or George II.’s 
time ; or again of the age of Louis XIV., or Louis XV., or the French 
Revolution ; an idea more or less accurate in proportion as we study, 
but probably even in the minds who know these ages best and most 
minutely, more special, more simple, more unique than the truth was. 
We throw aside too much, in making up our images of eras, that 
which is common to all eras. The English character was much the 
same in many great respects in Chaucer’s time as it was in Eliza- 
beth’s time or Anne’s time, or as it is now. But some qualities were 
added to this common element in one era and some in another; some 
qualities seemed to overshadow and- eclipse it in one era, and others 
in another. We overlook and half forget the constant while we see 
and watch the variable. But, for that is the present point, why is 
there this variable? Every one must, I think, have been puzzled 
about it. Suddenly, in a quiet time—say, in Queen Anne’s time— 
arises a special literature, a marked variety of human expression, per- 
vading what is then written and peculiar to it: surely this is singular. 

The true explanation is, I think, something like this. One con- 
siderable writer gets a sort of start because what he writes is some- 
what more—only a little more very often, as I believe—congenial 
to the minds around him than any other sort. This writer is very 
often not the one whom posterity remembers—not the one who 
carries the style of the age farthest towards its ideal type, and gives 
it its charm and its perfection. It was not Addison who began the 
essay writing of Queen Anne’s time, but Steele; it was the vigorous 
forward man who struck out the rough notion, though it was the 
wise and meditative man who improved upon it, elaborated it, and 
whom posterity reads. Some strong writer, or group of writers, 
thus seize on the public mind, and a curious process soon assimi- 
lates other writers in appearance to him. To some extent, no doubt, 
this assimilation is effected by a process most intelligible, and not at 
all curious—the process of conscious imitation; A sees that B’s 
style of writing answers, and he imitates it. But definitely aimed 
mimicry like this is always rare; original men who like their own 


thoughts do not willingly clothe them in words they feel they 
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borrow. No man, indeed, can think to much purpose when he is 
studying to write a style not his own. After all, very few men are 
at all equal to the steady labour, the stupid and mistaken labour 
mostly, of making a style. Most men catch the words that are in the 
air, and the rhythm which comes to them they do not know from 
whence; an unconscious imitation determines their words, and makes 
them say what of themselves they would never have thought of saying. 
Every one who has written in more than one newspaper knows how 
invariably his style catches the tone of each paper while he is 
writing for it, and changes to the tone of another when in turn he 
begins to write for that. He probably would rather write the tradi- 
tional style to which the readers of the journal are used, but he does 
not set himself to copy it; he would have to force himself in order 
not to write it if that was what he wanted. Exactly in this 
‘way, just as a writer for a journal without a distinctly framed 
purpose gives the readers. of the journal the sort of words and the 
sort of thoughts they are used to; so, on a larger scale, the writers 
of an age, without thinking of it, give to the readers of the age the 
sort of words and the sort of thoughts—the special literature, in 
fact, which those readers like and prize. And not only does the 
writer, without thinking, choose the sort of style and meaning which 
are most in vogue, but the writer is himself chosen. A writer does 
not begin to write in the traditional rhythm of an age unless he feels, 
or fancies he feels, a sort of aptitude for writing it, any more than a 
writer tries to write in a journal in which the style is uncongenial 
or impossible to him. Indeed if he mistakes he is soon weeded out ; 
the editor rejects, the age will not read his compositions. How 
painfully this traditional style cramps great writers whom it happens 
not to suit, is curiously seen in Wordsworth, who was bold enough to 
break through it, and, at the risk of contemporary neglect, to frame a 
style of his own. But he did so knowingly, and he did so with an effort. 
“‘ It is supposed,” he says, “that by the act of writing in verse an 
author makes a formal engagement that he will gratify certain known 
habits of association ; that he not only then apprizes the readers that 
certain classes of ideas and expressions will be found in his book, but 
that others will be carefully eschewed. The exponent or symbol held 
forth by metrical language must, in different ages of literature, have 
excited very different expectations; for example, in the age of 
Catullus, Terence, or Lucretius, and that of Statius or Claudian ; and, 
in our own country, in the age of Shakespeare and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and that of Donne and’ Cowley, or Pope.” And then, in a 
kind of vexed way, Wordsworth goes on to explain that he himself 
can’t and won’t do what is expected from him, but that he will write 
his own words, and only his own words. A strict, I was going to 
say a Puritan, genius will act thus, but most men of genius are sus- 
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ceptible and versatile, and fall into the style of their age. One very 
unapt at the assimilating process, but on that account the more 
curious about it, says :— 
‘** How we 
Track a livelong day, great heaven, and watch our shadows ! 
What our shadows seem, forsooth, we will ourselves be. 
Do I look like that? ‘You think me that: then I am that.” 

What writers are expected to write, they write; or else they do 
not write at all; but like the writer of these lines stop discouraged, 
live disheartened, and die leaving fragments which his friends 
treasure, but which a rushing world never heeds. The Noncon- 
formist writers are neglected, the Conformist writers are en- 
couraged, until perhaps on a sudden the fashion shifts. And as with 
the writers, so in a less degree with readers. Many men—most 
men—get to like or think they like that which is ever before them, 
and which those around them like, and which received opinion says 
they ought to like; or if their minds are too marked and oddly made 
to get into the mould, they give up reading altogether, or read 
old books and foreign books, formed under another code and 
appealing to a different taste. The principle of “ elimination ;” 
the “use and abuse” of organs-which naturalists speak of, work 
here. What is used strengthens; what is disused weakens: “to 
those who have, more is given;” and so a sort of style settles upon 
an age, and imprinting itself more than anything else in men’s 
memories becomes all that is thought of about it. 

I believe that what we call national character arose very much the 
same way. At first a sort of “‘chance predominance” made a model, 
and then invincible attraction, the necessity which rules all but 
strongest men to imitate what is before their eyes, and to be what 
they are expected to be, moulded men by that model. This 
is, I think, the very process by which new national characters 
are being made in our own time. In America and in Australia a 
new modification of what we call Anglo-Saxonism is growing. A 
sort of type of character arose from the difficulties of colonial life,— 
the difficulty of struggling with the wilderness; and this type 
has given its shape to the mass of characters because the mass of 
characters have unconsciously imitated it. Many of the American 
characteristics are plainly useful in such a life, and consequent on such 
a life. The eager restlessness, the highly-strung nervous organisa- 
tion are useful in continual struggle, and also are promoted by it. 
These traits seem to be arising in Australia, too, and wherever else 
the English race is placed in like circumstances. But even in these 
useful particulars the innate tendency of the human mind to become 
like what is around it, has effected much ; a sluggish Englishman will 
often catch the eager American look in a few years; an Irishman or_, 
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even a German will catch it, too, even in all English particulars. And 
as toa hundred minor points,—in so many that go to mark the typical 
Yankee,—usefulness has had no share either in their origin or their 
propagation. The accident of some predominant person possessing 
them set the fashion, and it has been imitated to this day. Anybody who 
inquires will find even in England, and even in these days of assimila- 
tion, parish peculiarities which arose, no doubt, from some old accident, 
and have been heedfully preserved by customary copying. A national 
character is but the successful parish character ; just as the national 
speech is but the successful parish dialect, the dialect, that is, of the 
district which came to be more—in many cases but a little more— 
influential than other districts, and so set its yoke on books and on 
society. 

I could enlarge much on this, for I believe this unconscious 
imitation to be the principal force in the making of national 
characters; but I have already said more about it than I need. 
Everybody who weighs even half these arguments will admit that it 
is a great force in the matter, a principal agency to be acknowledged 
and watched ; and for my present purpose I want no more. I have 
only to show the efficacy of the tight early polity (so to speak) and 
the strict early law on the creation of corporate characters. These 
settled the predominant type, set up a sort of model, made a sort of 
idol; this was worshipped, copied, and observed, from all manner of 
mingled feelings, but most of all because it was the “ thing to do,” 
the then accepted form of human action. When once the predominant 
type was determined, the copying propensity of man did the rest. 
The tradition ascribing Spartan legislation to Lycurgus was literally 
untrue, but its spirit was quite true. In the origin of States strong 
and eager individuals got hold of small knots of men, and made for 
them a fashion which they were attached to and kept. 

It is only after duly apprehending the silent manner in which 
national characters thus form themselves, that we can rightly 
appreciate the dislike which old. Governments had to trade. 
There must have been something peculiar about it, for the best 
philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, shared it. They regarded com- 
merce as the source of corruption as naturally as a modern economist 
considers it the spring of industry, and all the old Governments 
acted in this respect upon the philosophers’ maxims. “ Well,” said 
Dr. Arnold, speaking ironically and in the spirit of modern times, 
“‘ Well, indeed, might the policy of the old priest-nobles of Egypt 
and India endeavour to divert their people from becoming familiar 
with the sea, and represent the occupation of a seaman as incompati- 
ble with the purity of the highest castes. The sea deserved to be 
hated by the old aristocracies, inasmuch as it has been the mightiest 
instrument in the civilisation of mankind.” But the old oligarchics 
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had their own work, as we now know. They were imposing a 
fashioning yoke; they were making the human nature which after- 
times employ. They were at their labours, we have entered into 
these labours. And to the unconscious imitation which was their 
principal tool, no impediment was so formidable as foreign inter- 
course. Men imitate what is before their eyes, if it is before their eyes 
alone, but they do not imitate it if it is only one among many present 
things—one competitor among others, all of which are equal and 
some of which seem better. ‘ Whoever speaks two languages is a 
rascal,” says the saying, and it rightly represents the feeling of 
primitive communities when the sudden import of new thoughts and 
new examples breaks down the compact despotism of the single con- 
secrated code, and leaves pliant and impressible man—such as he 
then is—to follow his unpleasant will without distinct guidance by 
hereditary morality and hereditary religion. The old oligarchics 
wanted to keep their type perfect, and for that end they were right 
not to allow foreigners to touch it. 

“ Distinctions of race,” says Arnold himself elsewhere in a remark- 
able essay, for it was his last on Greek History, his farewell words 
ona long favourite subjeet, “were not of that odious and fantastic 
character which they have been in modern times; they implied real 
differences of the most important kind, religious and moral.” And 
after exemplifying this at length he goes on, “It is not then to be 
wondered at that Thucydides, when speaking of a city founded 
jointly by Ionians and Dorians, should have thought it right to add 
‘that the prevailing institutions of the two were Ionian,’ for accord- 
ing as they were derived from one or the other the prevailing type 
would be different. And therefore the mixture of persons of different 
race in the same commonwealth, unless one race had a complete 
ascendancy, tended to confuse all the relations of human life, and all 
men’s notions of right and wrong; or by compelling men to tolerate 
in so near a relation as that of fellow citizens differences upon the 
main points of human life, led to a general carelessness and scepticism, 
and encouraged the notion that right and wrong had no real exist- 
ence, but were mere creatures of human opinion.” But if this be so, 
the oligarchics were right. Commerce brings this mingling of ideas, 
this breaking down of old creeds, and brings it inevitably. It is 
now-a-days its greatest good that it does so; the change is what 
we call “enlargement of mind.” But ‘in early times providence 
“set apart the nations,” and it is not till the frame of their morals 
is set by long ages of transmitted discipline, that such enlargement 
can be borne. The ages of isolation had their use, for they trained 
men for ages when they were not to be isolated. 

I have reached the limit of a single paper, and perhaps I have in 
some degree made out my case. I have shown that there was a 
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“Pre-economic age,” in which isolation was good, and commerce bad, 
when “laissez faire” was pernicious, when fixed status was good, 
when a strict law regulating human life in some fixed fashion, and 
forming human character upon some acknowledged type, was the 
single essential. This has been shown to be consequent on our 
physical nature, as science teaches it to be; it is confirmed by 
history, and explains what is taught by old philosophers who saw 
the fact. But I had something more to say: not only the primitive 
conditions of inherited docility are contrary to the common precepts 
of political economy, but the great cause of beneficial variability is 
so too. Conquest—and therefore war—makes new races, and alone 
makes them in the first age. Side by side with the chronic action 
of hereditary drill, which made breeds of men, there was a catastro- 
phic action by violence, which intermixed breeds. But of this and 
similar matters I must speak hereafter. Such agencies reveal a 
world where political economy could not be wisely applied, because its 
more primary axioms were not then true, and the human nature 
with which it deals as yet had not been created. 
Wa ter BaGEnor. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1867. 


Is it so, that the sword is broken, 

Our sword, that was halfway drawn ? 
Is it so, that the light was a spark, 
‘That the bird we hailed as the lark 
Sang in her sleep in the dark, 

And the song we took for a token 

Bore false witness of dawn ? 


Spread in the sight of the lion, 
Surely, we said, is the net 

Spread but in vain, and the snare 

‘Vain ; for the light is aware, 

And the common, the chainless air, 

Of his coming whom all we cry on; 
Surely in vain is it set. 


Surely the day is on our side, 

And heaven, and the sacred sun ; 
Surely the stars, and the bright 
Immemorial inscrutable night : 

‘Yea, the darkness, because of our light, 
Is no darkness, but blooms as a bower-side 

When the winter is over and done ; 


Blooms underfoot with young grasses 
Green, and with leaves overhead, 

‘Windflowers white, and the low 

New-dropped blossoms of snow ; 

And or ever the May winds blow, 

And or ever the March wind passes, 
Flames with anemones red. 


‘We are here in the world’s bower-garden, 
We that have watched out the snow. 
Surely the fruitfuller showers, 
‘The splendider sunbeams are ours: 
Shall winter return on the flowers, 
And the frost after April harden, 
And the fountains in May not flow ? 
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We have in our hands the shining 

And the fire in our hearts of a star. 
Who are we that our tongues should palter, 
Hearts bow down, hands falter, 
Who are clothed as with flame from the altar, 
That the kings of the earth, repining, 

Far off, watch from afar ? 


Woe is ours if we doubt or dissemble, 
Woe, if our hearts not abide. 

Are our chiefs not among us, we said, 

Great chiefs, living and dead, 

To lead us glad to be led ? 

For whose sake, if a man of us tremble, 
He shall not be on our side. 


What matter if these lands tarry, 
That tarried (we said) not of old ? 
France, made drunken by fate, 
England, that bore up the weight 
Once of men’s freedom, a freight 
Holy, but heavy to carry __ 
For hands overflowing with gold. 


Though this be lame, and the other 
Fleet, but blind from the sun, 

And the race be no more to these, 

Alas! nor the palm to seize, 

Who are weary and hungry of ease, 

Yet, O Freedom, we said, O our mother, 
Is there not left to thee one ? 


Is there not left of thy daughters, 
Is there not one to thine hand ? 
Fairer than these, and of fame 
Higher from of old by her name; 
Washed in her tears, and in flame 
Bathed as in baptism of waters, 
Unto all men a chosen land. 


Her hope in her heart was broken, 
Fire was upon her, and clomb, 

Hiding her, high as her head ; 

And the world went past her, and said 

(We heard it say) she was dead ; 

And now, behold, she hath spoken, 


She that was dead, saying, “ Rome.” 
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O mother of all men’s nations, 
Thou knowest if the deaf world heard ! 
Heard not now to her lowest 
Depths, where the strong blood slowest 
Beats at her bosom, thou knowest, 
In her toils, in her dim tribulations, 
Rejoiced not, hearing the word. 


The sorrowful, bound unto sorrow, 
The woe-worn people, and all 
That of old were discomforted, 
And men that famish for bread, 
And men that mourn for their dead, 
She bade them be glad on the morrow, 
Who endured in the day of her thrall. 


The blind, and the people in prison, 

Souls without hope, without home, 
How glad were they all that heard ! 
When the winged white flame of the word 
Passed over men’s dust, and stirred 
Death; for Italia was risen, 

And risen her light upon Rome. 


The light of her sword in the gateway 
Shone, an unquenchable flame, 

Bloodless, a sword to release, 

A light from the eyes of peace, 

To bid grief utterly cease, 

And the wrong of the old world straightway 
Pass from the face of her fame: 


Hers, whom we turn to and cry on, 
Italy, mother of men : 

From the light of the face of her glory, 

At the sound of the storm of her story, 

That the sanguine shadows and hoary 

Should flee from the foot of the lion, 
Lion-like, forth of his den. 


As the answering of thunder to thunder 
Is the storm-beaten sound of her past ; 

As the calling of sea unto sea 

Is the noise of her years yet to be; 

For this ye knew not is she, 

Whose bonds are broken in sunder ; 
This is she at the last. 
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So spake we aloud, high-minded, 
Full of our will; and behold, 

The speech that was halfway spoken 

Breaks, as a pledge that is broken, 

As a king’s pledge, leaving in token 

Grief only for high hopes blinded, 
New grief grafted on old. 


We halt by the walls of the city, 
Within sound of the clash of her chain. 
Hearing, we know that in there 
The lioness chafes in her lair, 
Shakes the storm of her hair, 
Struggles in hands without pity, 
Roars to the lion in vain. 


Whose hand is stretched forth upon her ? 
Whose curb is white with her foam ? 
Clothed with the cloud of his deeds, 
Swathed in the shroud of his creeds, 
Who is this that has trapped her and leads, 
Who turns to despair and dishonour 
Her name, her name that was Rome ? 


Over fields without harvest or culture, 
Over hordes without honour or love, 
Over nations that groan with their kings, 

As an imminent pestilence flings 

Swift death from her shadowing wings, 

So he, who hath claws as a vulture, 
Plumage and beak as a dove. 


He saith, “I am pilot and haven, 
Light and redemption I am 

‘Unto souls overlaboured,”’ he saith ; 

And to all men the blast of his breath 

Is a savour of death unto death ; 

And the Dove of his worship a raven, 
And a wolf-cub the life-giving Lamb. 


He calls his sheep as a shepherd, 

Calls from the wilderness home, 
“*Come unto me and be fed,” 
‘To feed them with ashes for bread 
And grass from the graves of the dead, 
Leaps onthe fold as a leopard, 

Slays, and says, “I am Rome.” 
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Rome, having rent her in sunder, 
With the clasp of an adder he clasps ; 
Swift to shed blood are his feet, 
And his lips, that have man for their meat, 
Smoother than oil, and more sweet 
Than honey, but hidden thereunder 
Festers the poison of asps. 


As swords are his tender mercies, 
His kisses as mortal stings ; 
Under his hallowing hands 
Life dies down in all lands ; 
Kings pray to him, prone where he stands, 
And his blessings, as other men’s curses, 
Disanoint where they consecrate kings. 


With an oil of unclean consecration, 

With effusion of blood and of tears, 
With uplifting of cross and of keys, 
Priest, though thou hallow us these, 
Yet even as they cling to thy knees 
Nation awakens by nation, 


King by king disappears. 


How shall the spirit be loyal 

To the shell of a spiritless thing ? 
Erred once, in only a word, 
The sweet great song that we heard 
Poured upon Tuscany, erred, 
Calling a crowned man royal 

That was no more than a king. 


Sea-eagle of English feather, 
A song-bird beautiful-souled, 
She knew not them that she sang ; 
The golden trumpet that rang 
From Florence, in vain for them, sprang 
As a note in the nightingales’ weather 
Far over Fiesole rolled. 


She saw not—happy, not seeing— 
Saw not as we with her eyes 

Aspromonte ; she felt 

Never the heart in her melt 

As in us when the news was dealt 

Melted all hope out of being, 
Dropped all dawn from tie skies. 
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In that weary funereal season, 

In that heart- stricken grief-ridden time, 
The weight of a king and the worth, 
With anger and sorrowful mirth, 

We weighed in the balance of earth, 
And light was his word as a treason, 
And heavy his crown as a crime. 


Banners of kings shall ye follow 
None, and have thrones on your side 
None ; ye shall gather and grow 
Silently, row upon row, 
Chosen of Freedom to go 
Gladly where darkness may swallow, 
Gladly where death may divide. 


Have we not men with us royal, 

Men the masters of things ? 
In the days when our life is made new, 
All souls perfect and true 
Shall adore whom their forefathers slew ; 
And these indeed shall be loyal, 

And those indeed shall be kings. 


Yet for a space they abide with us, 
Yet for a little they stand, 

Bearing the heat of the day. 

When their presence is taken away, 

We shall wonder and worship, and say, 

“ Was not a star on our side with us ? 
Was not a God at our hand?” 


These, O men, shall ye honour, 
Liberty only, and these. 
For thy sake and for all men’s and mine, 
Brother, the crowns of them shine, 
Lighting the way to her shrine, 
That our eyes may be fastened upon her, ° 
That our hands may encompass her knees. 


In this day is the sign of her shown to you; 
Choose ye, to live or to die. 

Now is her harvest in hand ; 

Now is her light in the land; 

Choose ye, to sink or to stand, 

For the might of her strength is made known to you 
Now, and her arm is on high. 
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Serve not for any man’s wages, 
Pleasure nor glory nor gold ; 
Not by her side are they won 
Who saith unto each of you, “on, 
Silver and gold have I none ; 
I give but tne love of all ages, 
And the life of my people of old.” 


Fear not for any man’s terrors ; 
Wait not for any man’s word ; 

Patiently, each in his place, 

Gird up your loins to the race ; 

Following the print of her pace, 

Purged of desires and of errors, 
March to the tune ye have heard. 


March to the tune of the voice of her, 
Breathing the balm of her breath, 

Loving the light of her skies. 

Blessed is he on whose eyes 

Dawns but her light as he dies ; 

Blessed are ye that make choice of ker, 
Equal to life and to death. 


Ye that when faith is nigh frozen, 
Ye that when hope is nigh gone, 

Still, over wastes, over waves, 

Still, among wrecks, among graves, 

Follow the splendour that saves, 

Happy, her children, her chosen, 
Loyally led of her on. 


The sheep of the priests, and the cattle 
That feed in the penfolds of kings, 
Sleek is their flock and well-fed ; 
Hardly she giveth you bread, 
Hardly a rest for the head, 
Till the day of the blast of the battle 
And the storm of the wind of her wings. 


Ye that have joy in your living, 
Ye that are careful to live, 

You her thunders go by : 

Live, let men be, let them lie, 

Serve your season, and die ; 

Gifts have your masters for giving, 
Gifts hath not Freedom to give ; 
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She, without shelter or station, 
She, beyond limit or bar, 

Urges to slumberless speed 

Armies that famish, that bleed, 

Sowing their lives for her seed, 

That their dust may rebuild her a nation, 
That their souls may relight her a star. 


Happy are all they that follow her ; 
Them shall no trouble cast down ; 
Though she slay them, yet shall they trust in her, 
For unsure there is nought nor unjust in her, 
Blemish is none, neither rust in her; 
Though it threaten, the night shall not swallow her, 
Tempest and storm shall not drown. 


Hither, O strangers, that cry for her, 
Holding your lives in your hands, 

Hither, for-here is your light, 

Where Italy is, and her might ; 

Strength shall be given you to fight, 

Grace shall be given you to die for her, 
For the flower, for the lady of lands ; 


Turn ye, whose anguish oppressing you 
Crushes, asleep and awake, 
For the wrong which is wrought as of yore ; 
That Italia may give of her store, 
Having these things to give and no more; 
Only her hands on you, blessing you ; 
Only a pang for her sake ; 


Only her bosom to die on ; 
Only her heart for a home, 
And a name with her children to be 
From Calabrian to Adrian sea 
Famous in cities made free 
That ring to the roar of the lion 
Proclaiming republican Rome. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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Havine more than once taken part in expeditions, quite without 
any but internal organisation, of much greater dimensions than the 
present one to Abyssinia, this last has naturally become very 
interesting tome. I have learnt all that I could about the chances 
of its success, and I honestly believe that if there is anything like a 
decent commissariat, the whole thing will be looked back to by the 
invading army as a pleasant furlough. 

I suppose that, first and last, we “shall have to land about 25,000 
men and camp followers. As for enemy there is probably none. It 
is most likely that our hotter spirits will find themselves utterly 
disappointed of any sort or kind of fighting whatever. It happened 
once that I formed part of an expedition, nearly, if not quite, 50,000 
strong, during which every man did what seemed right in his 
own eyes, and the very policemen sent for our protection were 
hunted away, into a country which, from all I can hear, was worse 
than the most part of Abyssinia. Our real basis of operations was. 
200 miles away. If it be said that we were not advancing into an 
enemy’s country, and that we had no lines of communication teo- 
preserve, I answer that the ruffians—convicts and bushrangers— 
who hung on our flank and rear, did far more to interrupt our 
communications than the Shoho tribe is ever likely todo. And yet 
this expedition, 50,000 strong, in which every man shifted for 
himself, was thoroughly successful. I do not think that there were- 
any deaths from such causes as we anticipate in the Abyssinian 
expedition. Men were certainly killed by careless mining, and a 
policeman was shot dead in trying to arrest a bushranger; but these 
were the only serious casualties I can call to mind. No one ever 
wanted anything to eat that I heard of, if he had money to pay 
for it: if he had not, somebody was sure to give it to him. As for 
enough to drink, there was a great deal too much champagne in 
certain quarters. The quieter souls amongst us wished that there 
had been less. Water, however, was not very abundant. All that was 
procurable was contained in a river which pleases to call itself the 
Hopkins. I am at a loss to find a river sufficiently familiar with my 
readers, and sufficiently small to illustrate the Hopkins. “TI forget 
at this moment,” says Mr. Dickens somewhere, in speaking of a very 
small steamer in which he travelled, “how short this boat was, or 
how narrow.” In the same way I am puzzled to find a river in 
England, with a name, sufficiently small to bring the Hopkins before 
my reader’s eye. Most people have passed Twyford on the Great: 
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Western Railway, where the Loddon divides into three (not as old 
Camden says, into two) streams. The smallest of these streams, 
which united have scarcely strength to reach the Thames, is, for all 
practical purposes, a perfect Mississippi to the Hopkins. And, in 
addition to this, the Loddon is, in its smallest branch, perennial 
and well aérated. Now, the Hopkins was not perennial; it was 
merely a chain of water holes; and yet this creek, for river it was 
not, was perfectly sufficient to supply 50,000 souls with water, 
not only for drinking purposes, but for the purpose of washing 
thousands of tons of auriferous dirt. 

Therefore, with the personal experience of the great Ararat rush 
before me, I honestly confess that I have no fear of our soldiers 
wanting water. We neither wanted water nor anything else. An 
objector may say—‘ You, however, had no commissariat officers,” to 
which I am dumb. 

In this place, if I may be allowed a few lines’ space to say what is 
perhaps irrelevant, I should like to note that it was the Chinese who 
crept up and found the spot; and moreover, that the people who 
undertook to keep up our communication with our basis of operations 
by coaches, were all Americans; Yankees almost universally from 
the Northern States. It is like Hebrew to speak to an English 
reader about ‘ Cobb’s line,” but I cannot help whimsically wondering 
whether, if our military authorities had contracted with ‘“Cobb’s 
_line” for the transport of the Abyssinian expedition, these wonderful 
Americans, who drive their coaches across America among hostile 
Indians, would not have done it for them, at least quite as well as 
they will do it for themselves. 

We have this fact, then, that 50,000 people poured themselves into’a 
very poorly-wat6red, porous sandstone country, with a mere supply and 
demand commissariat, and did well. So far all seems to be promising 
well. But there is another instance of swarming, in which a very few 
people got into one of the finest regions in the whole world—a very 
land of streams; but being too far from their base of operations, 
perished miserably. The Ararat rush, or swarm, of which I have 
given a description, was successful. The great Qmeo rush was 
one of the most unfortunate things—one of the very saddest and 
most miserable things which ever happened. How many perished 
we shall never know; those who got safely across the mountains to 
Beechworth saved themselves; and I myself sat in Beechworth, and 
heard from a man who had followed us, a man who looked more dead 
than alive, the story of the awful disaster which had happened in 
our rear. 

Nature in these uncertain latitudes must not be trifled with. You 
may play with her in the Arctic regions with greater safety than 
you can play with her when her number gets about thirty-five, or 
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below. If you do, she has a fearful habit of destroying you in a fit 
of passion and fury, in comparison with which her Arctic anger is as 
cold as the cold ice by which she works it out. 

By these preliminary remarks, I have merely tried to gain my 
reader’s confidence. I have tried to prove to him that I have been 
in expeditions, compared with which, in reality, the Abyssinian expe- 
dition is a trifle, and that there is nothing on earth to prevent the 
Abyssinian expedition being a mere holiday, except some fault in the 
commissariat. I will now go on to say what I know about the kind 
of country which our troops are to expect. 

And here we get sudden and most unexpected assistance. While 
I was preparing to give an account of these regions from my old 
friend, Father Lobos, and from Bruce, I have received the two very 
startling books of Mr. Dufton and of Sir Samuel Baker. These two 
books cast previous knowledge so far behind one, that I have almost 
abandoned the older authorities, and confine myself chiefly to giving 
the experience of these two. Their experience will be old a month 
after this article is published. A month ago few had heard of 
Annesley Bay ; no one knew that Massowah was a dirty little town 
on an island, To-day the Pall Mali Gazette is scolding the author 
of the handbook of Abyssinia, apparently with reason, for geogra- 
phical sins. Next month we shall all be wiser, and indeed poorer. 
But we must know things before they happen now. We have 
got so hot and furious that we must have the details of a battle 
from Mr. Reuter before the battle is won or lost, as in the very 
singular case of the battle which they call the Battle of Sadowa, 
where a triumphant victory was given to the Austrians for very 
nearly a day. 

Time is so exceedingly short with us now that any words which 
we have to say about our proposed expedition must be said very 
quickly. Some believe it to be exceedingly probable that before the 
lines which I am writing reach the public eye, King Theodore, who, 
according to Mr. Dufton, is rather a fine fellow, will have released 
the captives! Let us hope so. But the man is a mere common 
adventurer, w:th an empire to lose, and, what is more, has, most 
unmistakably, a temper to lose also. Kuara, to the south-west, the 
province from which he originally emerged, is open to him. Should 
he give up everything, and carry his captives to Kuara, he still 
holds all the trumps in his hands, and must win the game. Even if 
we raised the Egyptians against him, which means, if we gave 
Abyssinia to Egypt, he might, by a sort of suicide, kill the captives, 
and disappoint us of the objects of the expedition. If the man is 
such a man as Mr. Dufton thinks he is, the game is in his hands 
yet. The whole difficulties of the expedition are not physical, but 
political. 

VOL. ll. N.S. aa 
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A certain kind of thinker says :—“ He has everything to gain and 
nothing on earth to lose by surrendering these prisoners; therefore 
he will give them up. If he does not give them up he will lose his 
kingdom.” But these good people forget that there is such a thing 
as temper ; that you can drive a man to desperation, to the point when 
he will say, “Confound you all, death and ruin are the best things 
after all, now that it has come to this. But I will not die alone; 
you may have my life, but I will leave you weeping for the lives of 
others.”” No one who ever cares to read the police reports will deny 
that this is a very common phase of the human mind. This gentle 
and polite King Theodore, with the potentially cruel eye, which even 
Mr. Dufton allows him, is desperate enough now. We are going to 
make him still more desperate. Mr. Dufton, walking after this man 
into a compound, disturbed a bamboo, which fell on King Theodore’s 
head. The king turned and looked on him, and Mr. Dufton remem- 
bered it. He seems to be an extremely charming person; but he 
seems also to have a temper as resolute as that of Mr. Dufton’s 
donkey, and he has Kuara in his rear. 

Let us shortly examine—First. What are we going todo? Secondly. 
Of what nature is the country in which we propose to do this thing, 
whatever it may be? Thirdly. How do we propose to do it ? 

What are we going todo? We are going to spend two millions 
of-money (it will scarcely be less), and send at least twenty-five 
thousand people to Abyssinia, to rescue sixty-five captives. Individual 
opinions or signed articles are not of much value now-a-days ; but 
if one may speak and live, I should say that a more justifiable ex- 
pedition never left the British shore. I cannot believe that even 
the extreme peace democrats will disapprove of it. If in time we 
are to have no national armaments whatever—if our name is to 
die out from the list of the nations, as some wish—yet we have 
still an armament which has cost us much. Surely we may utilize 
it in this cause. 

There are in Abyssinia sixty-five European captives. We are 
going to send 12,000 trained troops to rescue them. Our success 
depends on the temper of one single man already desperate. 

So much for what we have got todo. What is the nature of the 
country ? 

“In Abyssinia,” says Father Lobos, «they enjoy a perpetual 
spring, more delicious and charming’ than that in our country ” 
(Portugal). Father Poncet, 1698, says:—‘There is scarce any 
country more populous or more fruitful—the lilies, jonquils, tulips, 
make the country a perfect paradise.” In 1862 and 1863 Mr. 
Dufton, a missionary, bought himself a donkey at Khartoum (the 
junction of the White and Blue Niles), and rode through the 
whole country, visiting King Theodore, and arriving in safety and 
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apparent comfort at Massowah. Sir Samuel and Lady Baker went into 
this country in order to learn Arabic, and seem to have enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly, hunting with the Hamran Arabs. In a little more 
than eighty miles’ marching from the Red Sea, our troops will be on 
the water-shed from which go the vast volumes of water which flood 
Lower Egypt. What old Poncet says about this part of the journey, 
from the monastery at the summit to the sea, is—<‘I pursued my 
journey, and found nothing remarkable in it.” There seems to be 
but little difficulty about the country. 

Out of the very Red Sea itself at one point rises the magnificent 
mountain of Armaz (Taranta), in height 7,600 feet, from which 
descends a torrent that reaches the sea at the little town of Zulla 
or Zeila, in Annesley Bay, a long-drawn harbour, almost landlocked 
except on the north. At this point it seems to be decided that our troops 
shall land. Our sailors, who are seldom slack at their duty, have 
doubtless taken soundings, and are quite au fait with the anchorage. 
There is no doubt that they have, while I am writing, buoyed the 
Channel into this snug Annesley Bay. We have no information as 
to the depth of water, but our sailors will soon have it. There is 
fresh water there without doubt, although there is none on the island 
of Massowah. Three ships in Lobos’ time used to be kept for carrying 
water from the main land to Massowah—“ the place a shout off 
shore,” as I believe is the meaning of the name. 

Let us leave Annesley Bay for a little, and hear something of what 
is said about the country which our soldiers have to expect, when 
after an (I hope) unopposed march of eighty miles they reach the 
highlands of Abyssinia. Let us hear Mr. Dufton, with regard 
to the descent of these highlands into Egypt :— 


“‘The road was very uneven, now ascending a steep mountain-side, now 
descending into a deep valley. The country was magnificent, far surpassing 
anything I had previously seen. The high mountains of the Scotch Highlands 
covered with the fertility of the Rhine-land would best represent it, but the 
vegetation was of a nature quite different from that of the Rhine, characterised 
as it was by the luxuriance of the tropics. Once the road skirted the side of a 
mountain, the summit of which, raised 1,000 feet above our heads, looked down 
into a deep valley another thousand below our feet. On the opposite side of the 
valley the land rose to a similarly steep eminence, which in one part, was con- 
nected to that on which we stood by a low chain of undulating ground, so that 
a pretty little stream at the bottom, like a silver thread in the dark shadow of the 
mountains, wound about searching for its channel. Fruitful fields hung over 
it thick at every curve. The hills of secondary formation were broken here and 
there into rocky chasms, through which leaped innumerable falls of water in 
their downward course to join the stream; and here I saw for the first time 
the beautiful Huphorbia called the kolquol, whose dark candelabra-shaped 
branches, tipped with bright yellow flowers, stood out in deep relief from the 
lighter green around. Bright flowers of every variety, most of which were 
unknown to me, but amongst others the familiar wild-rose, the honeysuckle 
and jessamine, lent their beauty and fragrance to the scene. The whole was a 
perfect gem of nature.” 

: QQ2 
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' Let us quote the same authority again :— 


«The district we had to pass through was very beautiful—the frequent rains 
serving to clothe the country with the richest luxuriance. Nature here appears 
always to put on a splendid robe, like a beautiful woman richly scented ; for 
here the wild rose is more common than with us, and jessamine, honeysuckle, 
and other flowers abound: the number and variety of them covering the bushes 
and the trees gave a gorgeous colouring to the landscape, that few artists would 
dare to put on canvas for fear of seeming to overstep the bounds of truth.” 


This, it will be remarked, refers only to the side of the mountains 
towards Egypt. Let us take his account of his descent on the Red 
Sea towards Massowah :— 


‘«The descent of the Taranta is extremely difficult, and so steep that it was 
in vain to attempt riding down. I was fain to make the downward passage 
barefooted. Assuredly I never saw anything to be compared to this. I should 
think we made a sheer descent, little short of perpendicular, of about 8,000 
feet; and as we were hemmed in on all sides by mountains, it appeared like 
going down into the very bowels of the earth. After descending thus more 
than three hours, we arrived in a rocky wady with a stream of pure water 
coursing through it. Following the stream for about five miles, we arrived at a 
place called Tubbo, where we halted for the night. 

‘“<Tt was a beautiful spot where we were encamped, the wady here opening a 
little so as to afford a sufficient level for the growth of a number of good shady 
trees. Although there were no signs of human habitation in the neighbour- 
hood, it was a station of the wandering Shohos, who bring grain from the 
coast; the mountains afford no land capable of cultivation. The grain is 
brought mostly on the backs of cattle; throughout the land of the Shohos 
cattle are made into beasts of burden. An occasional camel would also get up 
as far as here, the first which I had seen for a long while; mountainous high- 
lands are not adapted for this animal. We had a hard job to keep the mule in 
check when it first saw a camel; it evinced real fear in the presence of this 
curious long-legged creature.” 


After a recent paragraph in the American papers, with regard to 
emancipated negroes turning white, the following is too good to be 
lost :— 


‘* At Tubbo I saw a Shoho albino with white hair and pink flesh, looking just 
like a boiled European. Whether he was born so, or whether this colour may 
be attributed to some cutaneous disease, I do not know. At Khartoum and 
other places I frequently saw natives having large patches of pink in the 
midst of the black of their bodies, but never could hear any satisfactory 
explanation of the cause of it.” 


Sir Samuel Baker possesses the gift of always writing well. 
Even when he gets on sporting subjects, he is never vulgar, 
which is high praise, even for him. He has a neat geological 
eye, which is a great thing for an explorer, and he knows one tree 
from another, a species of knowledge which some of our boldest 
missionary adventurers have been apt to neglect. He has also as 
good a geographical eye as it is possible to have, and his calm, 
invincible physical courage enables him to observe most minutely, 
while adventurers of a different calibre are trembling at every bush. 
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It is very fortunate that two travellers of such singular courage as 
Sir Samuel Baker and Mr. Dufton should have given us their experi- 
ences just now, and that their experiences should tend to put us in 
such good heart; and still more cheering, that no less a person than 
Sir Henry Rawlinson should, since I had written my humble ideas 
about the chances of the expedition succeeding, have made a speech, 
in which he entirely confirms these views. 

Sir Samuel Baker gave us, last year, a splendid book about his 
great adventure in discovery at the sources of the Nile. This year 
he has given us another—less important, possibly, but scarcely less 
interesting—about his adventures with Lady Baker on the western 
slopes of those very Highlands to which our troops are at this moment 
advancing upon their very abrupt eastern slopes to the Red Sea. 
Finding that unless he knew Arabic he would be entirely at the 
mercy of a miserable, cowardly, Cockney dragoman from Cairo, he 
and Lady Baker turned aside into these mountains to learn the lan- 
guage. During the time they spent in this country, they fell in with 
a series of the most remarkable adventures—living at one time with 
the Hamran Arabs, apparently a people entirely divested of the sensa- 
tion of fear, except with regard to their neighbours the Basss. These 
people kill the elephant on foot with a short two-handed sword :— 
one risking a horrible death by riding in front of the exasperated 
monster, while another, dismounting and leaving his horse to take 
care of itself, strikes with his short, sharp sword at the heel of the 
flying beast, inflicting a wound which not only at once disables him, 
but, by dividing an artery, causes the life-blcod of the vast carcase 
to escape, thus ensuring the speedy death of the animal. 

In an article like this, the main object of which is to reassure the 
families of those men who are undertaking this Abyssinian expedition, 
it would be quite a pity to say hurriedly much about this book. But it 
has come out handily. The author confirms almost every other writer 
about the extraordinary healthiness of Abyssinia (Sir H. Rawlinson 
says that it ought to be the sanatorium of India); he estimates the 
mineral wealth of the country highly; and he proves at last—had it 
not been proved before in his former book ?—that Poncet’s theory is 
right, and that the vast rain which inundates Lower Egypt descends 
on the mountains of Abyssinia. 

Neither in this book nor in any other have I been able to read of a 
clear case of fever contracted in Abyssinia: it seems always to be con- 
tracted in the lowlands and carried into the mountains. Mr. Dufton 
gives us however an invaluable hint. At the very summit of 
the watershed—at the very heads of the blue Nile sources—there is, 
he says, a whiff of malaria. Our officers should know this; but, 
unfortunately, Mr. Dufton’s book will scarcely reach them in time. 
Still, an Indian knows the jungle scent by now: a scent which a 
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friend of mine once described to me as a “ ragged ” smell: meaning 
a smell which seemed, from its influence on the mucous membrane, 
to have edges to it. 

T fear that one of the effects of Sir Samuel Baker’s book appearing 
just now will be, that there will be a great deal of malingering and 
asking for furlough on account of ill-health among the more Shekaree 
officers in our expedition. Every species of big game, in which the 
heart of the Indian officer rejoices, seems to swarm in Abyssinia, with 
the exception of the tiger. The Shekaree officer will have to content 
himself with lion ; but he may console himself by the fact that, by a 
little more reckless want of caution, a lion—when you are alone, on 
foot, in Mimosa scrub, and within ten feet of your beast—may be 
made, by careful irritation, almost as horribly dangerous as a Bengal 
tiger. On other grounds these nobler spirits need not despair; for 
Sir Samuel Baker himself goes as far as to say that an infuriated 
African elephant, which you are unable to shoot by a dexterous shot 
above the trunk, as you can his Indian cousin, is not a safe thing to 
meet for a nervous man. I have very little doubt that our rifle- 
shooting friends will get plenty of chances of losing their lives, and 
will enjoy themselves thoroughly. 

So much for the country. A word or two, by permission of Mr. 
Dufton, about the king of the country. We have all of us, writers 


and non-writers, been strewing such wonderful flowers of speech on 
the path of that most unfortunate monarch, that it would not 
really be uninteresting to see that much-abused man through Mr. 
Dufton’s eyes :— 


‘The king instantly gave command for me to be admitted, which was commu- 
nicated to me by a native; so doffing my hat and shoes, leaving the latter on the 
threshold, I made a bold advance into the interior of the hut ; but great was 
my surprise when, instead of finding anywhere the outward paraphernalia of 
Oriental royalty, I beheld the famous Theodore, the renowned warrior and abso- 
lute lord of a great dominion, dressed in plain cotton shirt and trousers, and these 
not over-clean, seated, not on a throne, but on a low divan raised about a foot 
from the ground. Thinking at first that it could not be the king himself who 
was seated before me, the profound bow with which I entered was rather un- 
certainly directed. His request by indication that I would be seated reassured 
me, and, doubling my legs up in the Oriental manner, I squatted down among 
the rest. We were now well supplied with arracky and tedge (honey-wine) 
in the drinking line, as well as with a plain breakfast of teff bread and stewed 
meat to satisfy the more solid demands of hunger. In the meanwhile theking, 
who was sipping arracky all the time, chatted away very pleasantly. . . . 

‘* His appearance was that of a man of about forty-five, of middling stature, 
and possessed of a well-knit but not over-powerful frame, conveying more the 
idea of being tough and wiry than of strong physical development. His com- 
plexion is dark, approaching to black, but he has nothing of the negro about 
him. His features are altogether those of an European. His head is well 
formed, and his hair is arranged in large plaits extending back from the fore- 
head. The forehead is high, and tends to be yrominent. His eye is black, 
full of fire, quick and piercing. His nose has a little of the Roman about it, 
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being slightly arched and pointed. His mouth is perfect, and the smile, which 
during the conversation continually played upon it, was exceedingly agreeable, 
I may say fascinating. He has very little moustache or beard. His manner 
was peculiarly pleasant, gracious, and even polite, and his general expression, 
even when his features were at rest, was one of intelligence and benevolence. 
On the whole, the physiognomist would find no trace of fierce passion save in 
the lightning glance of his eyes. I watched for the keen shot of light coming 
from them at times, and reflected upon what he could be capable of, but they 
did not strike me as treacherous eyes. I felt that he could act savagely under 
irritation.” 

Will this man fight? One knows so little and will soon know so 
much, that one dreads to speak. If I were writing anonymously, I 
should hesitate to express an opinion, lest the journal for which I 
write should suffer in prestige ; but taking the responsibility on my 
own shoulders, I feel almost certain that he will not fight, or at 
least not fight where he seems to have the only chance of success, 
at the summit of the Taranta pass. It is not at present in his pos- 
session ; it seems to be in possession partly of a tribe of Shohos, to 
whom our advent would be a God-send, and whom we could buy up, 
to use a vulgarism, “body and bones.” Our officer, a carefully- 
trained Indian, used to deal with wild tribes, will no doubt take 
measures far more effectual than any which could be suggested to 
him by an amateur, to do what is‘ necessary. That he has a difficult 
task, there is no doubt ; but it would seem incredible that a tried 
officer, coming of a race who beat in many pitched battles the 
armies who crossed the Alps into Italy, with an Austrian fortress in 
their way, should be foiled by a few almost gunless savages, in a 
pass of inferior elevation. 

If by any wild change im the chances of savage warfare, King 
Theodore should find himself in possession of the heads of this pass 
into the highlands, Colonel Merewether will certainly have a very 
difficult task to carry out. 

The first eighty miles (I cannot make it less than eighty miles to 
the watershed) of our expedition seem to be the most difficult of the 
whole expedition. There is a rise of at least 500 feet in the mile in 
some places, which is mere climbing ; and our troops will have to 
go single file. If this pass up to the Taranta mountain were de- 
fended, even by riflemen, matters would look serious ; but there is not 
the least chance of its being defended, for Theodore has, it would seem, 
lost possession of the heads of it. Once establish ourselves in these, 
and the whole campaign will be a pleasant holiday—for every 
one except the captives. Of them I have but little hope, unless 
Colonel Merewether, among his other qualifications, possesses that of 
charming a high-spirited and desperate barbarian into quiescence. 
But Colonel Merewether is a “ picked Indian,” and there are few 
things which a “ picked Indian ” cannot accomplish. 

This seems to be nearly all we know about the Abyssinian 
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expedition. For good or for evil, we know, I think, but little more 
than this at present. The very latest words on this absorbing topic 
are two letters, apparently from a French gentleman, in the Morning 
Herald of Saturday, Oct. 12, and Monday, Oct. 14. They are 
written by one who evidently is extremely familiar with the country, 
and has good powers of observation. He confirms every one else 
about the marvellous beauty, fertility, and healthiness of the country, 
but is of opinion that Theodore will fight. He considers that he 
will be found at Debra Tabor, and will there fight one battle before 
_retreating to the mountains. His troops, it seems, are divided into 
cavalry, infantry, and fusileers, of whom the last only are armed 
with guns, seemingly of an inferior quality. The soldiers fight well 
as long as victorious, but are after all little better than a disor- 
ganised rabble of individual fighters. Such is our enemy. I cannot 
but hold to my belief that he will not persuade his army to face us ; 
but will take the more terrible and fatal resolution of retiring to 
Kuara. I hope most deeply’that I may be wrong. 

The questions which we must keep asking ourselves until the first 
telegrams arrive are these:—Is Zulla healthy? Is Annesley Bay 
deep enough for our ships? Will Merewether and his 1400 make 
a dash at the head of the pass, and try to get a footing at the summit ? 
Or will he wait and act more cautiously ? Suppose Theodore should 
have scattered his rebellious subjects, and have repossessed himself of 
the mountain slope towards the sea. Suppose he should have any of 
those guns in position which Mr. Dufton saw being so busily manu- 
factured four years ago. How then? 

I think that this is nearly the state of the case. There may be 
causes for anxiety about our troops, but they are extremely slight. 
The men are well found, eager, healthy: and, last and best of all, 
they are led by a Napier. 

Henry Kineostey. 








THE WHITE ROSE. 
CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


A REFUSAL. 


“Dreams always go by contraries,’ yawned Miss Tregunter, 
waking from her morning slumber for the accustomed cup of tea to 
fortify her against the toil of dressing. ‘ How I wish they didn’t!” 
added this young lady, recalling with some difficulty the vision in 
which she had been steeped scarce five minutes ago. 

She dreamt she was at a fancy ball in the character of Belinda, 
with high-heeled shoes, farthingale, patches, and an enormous super- 
structure of hair-pins, hair-rolls, hair-powder, and pomatum. She 
knew she was looking her best, and was engaged to dance her first 
minuet with the Archbishop of Canterbury. It seemed the most 
natural thing in the world that this prelate, on coming to make his 
bow, should be dressed as an Indian brave—scalps, mocassins, war- 
paint, wampum, beads, and blanket, all complete; that, without 
resigning church preferment, or losing primitive freedom, he should 
carry her off, then and there, to his lodge in Kensington Gardens, 
where he bade her sit on a camp-stool and skin a dead buffalo, while 
he stepped down to Albert Gate for a look in at Tattersall’s; that, 
having no instruments but a pair of nail-scissors, she made a horrid 
mess of the buffalo, but skinned him at last, to find Dolly Egremont 
concealed beneath his hide ; that Dolly then explained at great length 
his views on savage life in general, wound up by a declaration that 
he couldn’t live another day without her, and while he pressed her 
for an answer to a very important question, raised her hand and was 
in the act of laying it-to his lips, when—how provoking !—her maid 
came in with the tea, and she awoke. 

What puppets we are! Even dreams affect us more than we 
would like to admit. Miss Tregunter thought of a good many things 
while she was dressing, on which she had never pondered so deeply 
before. 

In the first place, she allowed herself to wonder, seriously, why 
she had seen so little of Mr. Egremont during the last few days, 
whether he had merely grown careless about her, or whether she 
could in any way have offended him. If so, whether such display of 
ill-humour was not the best possible sign, as denoting. keen interest 
in herself? It was odd that she never suspected him of jealousy. 
Perhaps she felt so unconscious of having given him cause. Not for a 
moment did it occur to her that she had been more than commonly 
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civil to Dandy Burton, and little did she imagine the hopes and 
schemes of which she was the object in that gentleman’s designing 
brain. Miss Tregunter was a simple-minded person enough, and hardly 
aware of her own advantages as a pleasant’ comely young woman, 
possessed of money in the funds. Although in truth one of the best 
“catches”? of her year, she would have laughed in anybody’s face 
who told her so; cherishing, indeed, with sufficient obstinacy, the 
romantic notions of a milk-maid on all matters connected with love 
and matrimony. If ever she was married, she had vowed at fifteen, 
it should be for herself, not reflecting—for young ladies are but 
hollow philosophers—how much of that very self consists in externals. 
Take away education, refinement, social position, all such advantages 
of Fortune’s caprice, and, to use a hackneyed metaphor, you leave 
but the gem, uncut, unpolished, and without its setting—the intrinsic 
value is, perhaps, nearly the same; but instead of wearing it abroad 
you probably hide it carefully away, and leave it at home. 

Miss Tregunter was a gem no doubt in her way, but ever since she 
could remember, she had been brightened and worked up by the best 
jewellers. Deprived of both parents in childhood, she had been 
educated by an aunt, a Mrs. Maurice Tregunter, related to that deaf 
Lady Baker, in whom I fear it would be impossible to excite interest. 
With this aunt, or rather aunt by marriage, not a little to the 
advantage of that relative, the young heiress lived, in the country, 
but a few miles from Oakover, and “ went out ” in London. 

The chaperon and her charge got on exceedingly well in both 
places ; none the less, perhaps, that the young lady was passionately 
fond of riding, an exercise from which the elder was debarred by 
physical causes, the result of good-living and content. It was the 
girl’s favourite exercise, and nowhere more so than in London. She 
used to vow that late hours and hot rooms would be too much for her 
without the restorative of a fresh inspiriting canter before luncheon 
the following day. She was not believed, because of her rosy cheeks ; 
nevertheless, the horses came to the door as regularly as if her life 
depended on that remedy alone, and although she loved a ball dearly, 
none better, she often declared she would resign satin shoes wil- 
lingly for life, rather than give up the side-saddle. 

Jane Tregunter looked well on horseback; nobody better. She 
had a light, trim, wiry figure, especially adapted to those feats of 
skill which depend on balance. Her tapering limbs seemed firm and 
strong ; while her hands and feet, though none of the smallest, were 
extremely well-shaped. In skating and dancing she was no mean 
proficient ; could waltz “figures of eight” round two chairs, and do 
“outside edges” backwards, with the best performers; but never 
perhaps felt so completely in her element as when mounted on her 
chestnut horse, “Tomboy,” giving him what she called “a spin.” 
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Tomboy was usually in good wind—as well he might be—for his 
young mistress indulged him in these “spins,” by which expression 
she understood a rousing gallop, without drawing bridle, from Apsley 
House to Kensington Gate, on every available opportunity ; and as 
she rode four or five times a week, her horse was somewhat lighter 
in girth and fuller in muscle than most of the fellow-labourers that 
roused his emulation in the Park. Many an approving glance was 
cast after them by mounted dandies of every calibre as the pair swept 
by—the lengthy, well-bred chestnut, with his smooth elastic stride, 
harmonising so fairly in the real “ poetry of motion” with the neat, 
small-waisted figure of his rider, in its blue habit, its perfectly-fitting 
gloves, its glistening chignon, and provokingly saucy hat. 

Admiring glances, though, were the utmost tribute any cavalier 
was permitted to offer—Lady Baker, when she took the responsi- 
bility of chaperoning Miss Tregunter in her aunt’s absence, having 
made it a sine gud non that the young lady should refuse all escort in 
these rides, save that of the venerable groom who followed a 
hundred yards behind, and whose maxims, both of personal comfort 
and stable management, were considerably deranged by his young 
mistress’s liberal notion of pace. 

It may be that Dandy Burton was aware of this standing order 
when he resolved to march a-foot in his attack on the heiress, during 
the meeting which she had almost suggested, in the Park. He had 
been induced of late, partly in consequence of his money-transactions: 
with Mrs. Vandeleur, to look into his own affairs, and had found, 
like many of his companions, that his income, though a good one, 
was quite unequal to his expenditure. Of course he could see but 
one way out of the difficulty. He must marry an heiress—why not 
Miss Tregunter? There she was, an oldish young lady, still unap- 
propriated, dividends and all! She had been out a good many years 
now ; she must be waiting for somebody ; probably for himself. The 
iron was never likely to be hotter than at present; he had better 
strike at once. 

Now Mr. Burton, though, like most Englishmen, he was a rider, 
was not a horseman. The former merely suffers himself to be carried ;. 
the latter both gives and receives excitement, spirit, and energy from 
the exhilarating partnership of man and beast. He, whose home is 
in the saddle, feels equal to all emergencies when in his favourite 
position; his courage rises, his shyness vanishes, his self-reliance is- 
redoubled, he feels twice the man, and he never looks to such advan-- 
tage as on horseback ; but the Dandy, though he had passed through 
his riding-school drill creditably enough, entertained more confidence 
in his own powers, moral and physical, when on foot, and would have: 
felt extremely loth to hazard even a declaration of love, much more an 
offer of marriage, from the back of a light-hearted quadruped, whose 
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ill-timed gambols might at any moment render the most important 
of questions abortive, the most favourable of answers inaudible. 

Thus reflecting, and aware, moreover, that the lady might refuse 
him permission altogether to accompany her in a ride, the Dandy, 
dressed for walking with exceeding care, armed, moreover, with the 
thickest cigar and the thinest umbrella fabricated in London, took up- 
his post, about half-past twelve, opposite the nearest gate of Ken- 
sington Gardens, and waited, not very patiently, for the arrival of 
Miss Tregunter. 

.Considering how little he cared for her, he was rather surprised to 
find how nervous he was. His mouth felt dry, though that might be 
the effect of his cigar, the worst, of course, in the whole batch; but 
why his hands should turn cold, and his face hot, he was at a loss to 
understand. He had proposed to three or four women before, and 
except in one instance, long ago, when he really cared, it was little 
more than asking them to dance. He must be getting shaky, he 
thought, losing his nerve, beginning to grow old! Zaison de plus, by 
Jove! and here she came, as usual, at a gallop! 

It was a fiercer gallop than common. Tomboy knew as well as 
his mistress that she was put out, vexed, hurt, irritated, angry. Dolly 
Egremont had not been near her for three whole days, and Lady 
Baker, deaf as she was, had heard of his dining “with a lot of ac- 
tresses, my dear, and those sort of people, such a pity!” at Richmond. 

Janey was, therefore, at her worst. The frost is never so bitter as 
just before its break-up, and it needed no weather-wise prophet to 
foretel that her severity would ere long thaw, and dissolve itself in 
floods of tears. 

Being piqued with one lover, she naturally returned the salutation 
of another with suspicious cordiality. Nay, reining up Tomboy, she 
sidled him, snorting and glowing all over, close to the foot-path ; 
shaking hands with Burton across the rail, and observing meaningly, 
that “he must have a good memory, and she hoped his early rising 
wouldn’t do him any harm !” 

Thus encouraged, the Dandy made his plunge. ‘Miss Tregunter,” 
said he, looking imploringly up in her face, and then glancing at the 
groom, to make sure he was out of hearing. “ You’re always laughing 
at a fellow—will you promise not to laugh at me, if I tell you some- 
thing? I’m in earnest. Upon my soul I am!” 

“Ain’t I as grave as a judge?’ she replied comically, but her heart 
beat faster, and she didn’t quite like it. 

“You won’t believe me,” he continued, speaking very quick, and 
scanning the ride anxiously each way, in fear of interruption. “I’m 
not the sort of man you think. I—I’m a domestic fellow in reality. 
I was happy enough till I began to—to like you somuch. NowI’m 
so bored if I don’t see you, I’m perfectly miserable. I’ve been watch- 
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ing for you here at least an hour” (he dashed away the cigar, not 
half smoked out, that he had lighted when he took up his station 
there) ; “ will you—won’t you, give me a right to wait for you, and 
ride with you, and walk with you, and take you about with me every- 
where as my wife ?” 

Then he wished he had not thrown his cigar away, there was such 
an awkward pause while she looked straight between her horse’s ears. 

For one moment she wavered. He was handsome, he was well- 
known, he had a certain spurious reputation, and it would make 
Dolly so miserable! This last consideration brought with it the 
necessary reaction. All her better nature rose in appeal against 
such an act of rebellion, and Jane Tregunter never seemed so lovely 
nor so womanly as, while looking frankly down, straight into the 
Dandy’s eyes, she laid her hand in his, and said gently but deci- 
dedly, “You pay me a higher compliment, Mr. Burton, than I 
deserve ; nay, than I desire. Many other women would make you 
far happier than I should. Believe me, I am proud of your admira- 
tion, and I value your friendship. I shall not lose it, shall I, because 
I am honest and straightforward in saying No?” 

Then she bowed her head, tightened her veil, put Tomboy into a 
gallop, and never stopped till she reached her own door, where, dis- 
missing him with a kiss in the very middle of his nose, she ran up- 
stairs, locked herself into her own room, and reappeared at luncheon, 
considerably refreshed by ‘‘a good cry,” and a dose of sal volatile and 
red lavender. 


CuHarPTreR XXXIX. 
A REBUFF. 


MEN have no efficient substitute for either of the above restoratives. 
Instead of crying, they swear, instead of taking tonics, they consume 
tobacco, sometimes brandy-and-water, feeling the while what they 
themselves call “a facer,”’ none the less that they affect to make light 
of, and carry it off with bravado. The Dandy’s heart was perhaps 
unwounded by Miss Tregunter’s refusal, but his self-interest sustained 
a crushing blow, and harder yet to bear, his self-esteem was stricken 
to the dust. So he walked on aimlessly, through that wilderness 
which stretches its expanse in front of Knightsbridge Barracks, 
almost wishing that he was a jolly subaltern once more, with no 
heavier cares in life than the steadiness of his troop, the fit of his 
jack-boots, and the length of his charger’s tail. He reflected, as we 
all of us do now and then when things go wrong, how he had wasted 
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time, and energy, and opportunities in the pursuit of—what? 
When he came to think about it, he could not say that he had been 
positively pursuing anything except discomfiture. And he had over- 
taken his quarry to-day, no doubt. He had been unscrupulous, per- 
haps, but still he owned a conscience, such as it was. Not good 
enough for happiness, not wicked enough for pleasure, he felt he had 
botched the whole business from beginning to end, and resolved 
henceforth to turn over a new leaf, and but what would the 
world say? That he had been refused by Miss Tregunter, and was 
an altered man in consequence. Here he cursed an innocent little 
girl who crossed his path trundling her innocent little hoop; and 
having thus relieved his temper, felt more like himself again. No! 
The world (Ais world, a miserable little coterie of five hundred people) 
should not pity him. He would show them (and much they would 
care) that he rose the stronger for a fall, the bolder for defeat. Such 
a repulse as had just checked him could only be covered by an auda- 
cious attack, a startling victory! Then he thought what a fool he 
had been thus to put himself in Miss Tregunter’s power. Could he 
depend upon her silence? He believed not. At any rate it was 
against all his maxims to trust a woman to hold her tongue. She 
wasn’t half a bad girl after all; beyond a feeling of soreness, he bore 
her no grudge for her refusal, though he pitied her bad taste; but 
to suppose that she would abstain from sticking into her cap such a 
feather as the conquest of Dandy Burton, was simply absurd. She 
would tell her intimate friends. Mrs. Vandeleur, of course. And 
now something really stung him to the quick, while he thought how 
soon this last piece of tomfoolery would come to the knowledge of the 
White Rose. She had been cooler than usual to him of late, she had 
even snubbed him very decidedly in public, and he fancied he could 
detect in her manner an impatience of his friendly professions, of the 
obligations under which he had placed her, and of the terms on which 
they stood. Women often married fellows, he argued, for no better 
reason than to get out of an anomalous position. There was nobody 
else in the field, that he knew of. Stay! There was a mysterious 
rival somewhere, but the world could only shrug its bare worldly 
shoulders, and nod, and whisper, without being able to point out the 
man. ‘It was strange,” said the world behind its fan, “that such a 
woman as that, so handsome, so high-spirited, so independent, should 
have no acknowledged lover in society; less strange, perhaps, you 
will say, my dear, when I assure you that I know from the best 
authority she does disappear once or twice a week, and nobody can 
tell what becomes of her. She is always back to dinner, that I can 
prove, because mine is half-sister to dear Lady Tattle’s maid, who 
was with Mrs. Vandeleur all last season. Depend upon it there’s 
something queer about her. She don’t dye her hair, she wears her 
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own teeth, and as for Madame Rachel, I know it’s not that, because 
I—Well, never mind why, but I know it isn’t. Of course it’s very 
foolish, and the way to get herself talked about. Such a pity, dear, 
isn’t it?” 

All this, thought Burton, was so much in favour of any well- 
bred, well-known man, who should offer to make her his wife in a 
plain, sensible way, apart from everything like sentiment or romance. 
If her position was insecure, it would be fortified by a husband, and 
what a pleasant house might be kept, what charming little dinners 
might be given, by such a man as himself, for instance, and such a 
woman as the White Rose! What an idiot he had been to make 
Jane Tregunter an offer, when, perhaps, he might marry Mrs. Van- 
deleur out-of-hand. By the time he reached Albert Gate he began . 
to think he was very much in love with her. 

The Dandy’s, however, was no unreasoning or uncalculating affec- 
tion. He added to the lady’s personal charms many more lasting 
advantages, such as jointure, private fortune, position, and acquaint- 
ances. Ere he was well out of the Park, he said to himself, he had 
got a strong pull over her, and he would be an ass not to use it. 
While he turned the corner of the street she lived in, he resolved to 
run his chance then and there; by the time he reached her door, he 
assured himself, though not very heartily, that the fight was as good 
as over, and he must gain the victory. She could not be out, for 
there was her brougham, with its handsome brown. horse, in wait- 
ing, so he tore a leaf off his betting-book and sent up a line, as 
follows :— 

“Dear Mrs. V..—May I see you for one moment—not on busi- 
ness? Please say yes!” 

In two minutes he was following Robert Smart up the well-known 
stair-case, feeling a little nervous, but pluming himself notwith- 
standing on his spirit of adventure in thus proposing to two women 
the same morning, before he sat down to luncheon. 

Ushered into the familiar drawing-room, he found Mrs. Vandeleur 
at the writing-table with her bonnet on, ready dressed to go out. She 
finished her note hastily, dashing off the signature with a scrawl, 
shook hands with him, and said, as composedly as if he had been her 
grandfather,— 

“ What can I do for you, Mr. Burton? Iam afraid luncheon is 
quite cold.” 

It was a bad beginning. His savoir faire told him that for such a 
purpose as he had in view, the gentleman could not be too calm and 
collected, with plenty of leisure before him, the lady, however 
flurried, should by no means be in haste. He knew he had better 
back out and put it off, but goaded by the reflection that his late 
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defeat would become public property long before dinner-time, he 
advanced with the courage of despair. 

“You can give me five minutes,” he replied, “I will try not to 
detain you longer.” 

“Speak up!” she answered, with a laugh, seating herself a long 
way off. 

He was standing on the hearth-rug, smoothing the glossy surface 
of his hat. Like every other man under similar circumstances, this 
employment afforded him a certain confidence. Deprived of the 
instrument, he would have been utterly and idiotically helpless. 

“Mrs. Vandeleur,” he began, “I have had the pleasure of know- 
ing you a long time. Our interests have lately become identical.” 

The proud look was gathering on her face, crossed with a shade 
of scorn. 

“ Mr. Burton,” she replied, ‘I deny the position.” 

“Well !” he retorted, a little nettled. ‘The world, at least, is 
good enough to think so. I have proved my friendship—more, my 
devotion—in the only way the nineteenth century permits. Formerly 
a man got his head broken for the sake of the lady he admired. To- 
day he goes into the City and sees her lawyer for her. You have 
difficulties. Let them become mine. People talk about us. Give 
them a reason for talking. They have joined our names together. | 
Let us join them ourselves for good and all.” 

No amount of anger or vexation could have been so discomfiting 
as the blank bewilderment on Mrs. Vandeleur’s haughty face. 

“Mr. Burton!” said she. ‘Are you in your senses ?” 

“ Perfectly,” he replied, growing red with wrath. “And if you 
were too, you could hardly hesitate in accepting an offer so obviously 
to your advantage.” 

She rose from her chair with the port of an Empress, and every 
syllable she uttered in her clear, cold voice, cut sharp and true, likea 
knife. . 

“Mr. Burton, I thank you for teaching me a lesson I ought perhaps 
to have learnt long ago. I now see that a woman in my position 
cannot have a man-friend without subjecting herself to misconstruction 
and insult. Yes, insult; for I consider your suggestion, made in 
such a way, neither more nor less. Not another day will.I remain 
under the slightest obligation to you,—not an hour, if I can help it! 
What you propose is impossible, and I regret it—you needn’t look 
pleased—I regret it for this reason, that, were it possible, I might 
better make you understand the scorn and loathing with which I 
reject your offer, and which I hope it is not unladylike in me to 
express. When we meet in society, it will be as the merest ac- 
quaintance. You startled me at first, but I will not pay you the 
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compliment of saying I am surprised. Good morning, Mr. Burton ; 
I need not detain you another moment.” 

Thus speaking, she swept out of the room with one of those bows, 
which, for courtesy of dismissal, is about equivalent to a slap in the 
face. 

He had caught an outward polish from the society in which he 
lived, and held the door open for her to pass, but he was not a 
gentleman all through, and cursed her bitterly as he stepped down- 
stairs, muttering between his teeth that “he would be even with her 
before all was done!” He never knew exactly how he got into the 
street, but when there, observed the brougham had not left the door. 
A bright thought struck him, which was less, perhaps, an inspiration 
of the moment than the result of many previous suspicions brought 
to a head, as it were, by spite. Collecting all his energies, he resolved 
to act on it forthwith. 


Cuaptrer XL. 


THE REASON WHY. 


5 


“Tr’s to be war to the knife, is it?” said the Dandy to the nearest 
lamp-post. ‘“ All right; I am agreeable, my lady, and I advise you 
to look out!” Then he thought of the one suspicion about Mrs. 
Vandeleur, the one speck that tarnished the petals of the White 
Rose. If he could make himself master of this secret, unmask the 
intrigue that he never doubted it involved, and identify the lover for 
whose sake she ran so great a risk, he would be able to dictate his 
own terms. After all, you see the Dandy was not the least a gentle- 
man, in the real acceptation of the word, though he was received as 
such by society; but he had plenty of cunning, a fair share of tact, 
and many of the less estimable qualities which go to form a shrewd 
man of the world. ‘ Never make a rush at your adversary, after 
receiving a severe blow,” say the mentors of the prize-ring. ‘ Keep 
out of distance, shake your head a little, and collect yourself, before 
you go in again.” 

Dandy Burton, sore and quivering from the punishment he had 
sustained, acted on this wholesome advice, smoothed his ruffled 
feathers, and began to think. 

He looked at his watch ; it was but little after two o’clock. Mrs. 
Vandeleur must have ordered luncheon at least an hour sooner than 
usual. He knew the ways of the house and the habits of its mistress. 
He was aware she would not go shopping so early. There was a great 
breakfast to-day at the Cowslips, but he had heard her say she should 
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send an excuse. All London would be there, and Mrs. Vandeleur 
seldom refused anything of Lady Syllabubs. There must be some 
reason for this unusual seclusion. Perhaps it was her day for the mys- 
terious expedition ?—the day of all others she had better have kept 
friends with him. Now was the time to follow and find her out. 

Two doors off stood a four-wheeled cab, just dismissed. The driver 
having only received his proper fare, was crawling sulkily off at a 
walk. Burton hailed him, and jumped in. 

“Ts your horse pretty fresh?” said he, showing a half-crown in 
his fingers. 

Fresh! Of course he was as fresh as pamt. Who ever heard of 
a cab-horse being tired when the fare looked like a shilling a mile ? 

“Then drive to the other end of the street,” continued the Dandy. 
“Watch that brougham with a brown horse. He can trot, mind 
you, and you must put on the steam. Don’t lose sight of it for a 
moment. Follow within twenty yards wherever it goes.” 

Then he pulled both windows up, and waited—waited—patiently 
enough, with his eye on the dark-coloured brougham. 

What is it they do? Mrs. Vandeleur had been ready dressed 
from top to toe when he entered her house a quarter of an hour ago, 
yet it was at least another quarter of an hour before she emerged. 
The brown horse, however, made up for lost time, starting off, directly 
he heard the carriage-door bang, at a good twelve miles an hour. 
Could she be going shopping after all? The brougham was pulled 
up at a stupendous establishment for the promotion of feminine 
extravagance, and its occupant went in looking extremely like a 
purchaser ; but at the door she spoke to her footman, who touched 
his hat, mounted the box from which he had lately descended, and 
was driven slowly away. 

‘Carriage ordered home,” thought Burton ; “don’t want the ser- 
vants to talk. Scent improves every yard. There’s no bolt-hole to 
this place, for I’ve been in it a hundred times. She must come out 
again the same way. Patience, my boy—we shall be even with her 
yet.” 

He had not long to wait. She soon re-appeared with an extra veil 
on, and a small paper parcel in her hand. Hailing a passing cab, 
and sadly soiling her dress against the wheel getting in, she was off 
again ; but he had no fear now of her escaping him. His driver, 
too, entered thoroughly into the spirit of the chase, well aware that 
such jobs as these afforded a lucrative day’s work. 

What a wearisome business it was, jingling at the rate of six miles 
an hour through those interminable streets that lead to the suburbs 
of London on the Kensington side. The Dandy hated discomfort, 
and no vehicle but a Wallachian waggon could have been less adapted 

to commodious transit than that in which he found himself. The seat 
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was high and sloping; the roof jammed a new hat down on his eye- 
brows ; the cushions, of a faded plush, felt damp and slippery; the 
windows ‘rattled in their frames; the whole interior smelt of mould, 
old clothes, and wet straw. He would have abandoned the pursuit 
more than once, but that the spirit of spite, vengeance, and wounded 
self-love, kept him up. 

As he rumbled on, his suspicions and anticipations of a crowning 
triumph increased more and more. The length of the journey, the 
distance from her own home—all these precautions argued something 
of a nature which the world would condemn as very disgraceful if 
found out. What a bright idea his had been thus to constitute him- 
self a spy on her actions, and attain the power of showing her up! 
He exulted, this man, in the probable degradation of the woman he 
had implored an hour ago to be his wife, and there was nobody to 
kick him—more’s the pity. 

The turns became shorter, the houses less imposing. Passing new 
streets and plots of ground “To let on Building Lease,” they soon 
reached real standard trees and leafy hedges. Burton’s driver was 
already revolving in his mind the remunerative nature of the job, 
calculating how high a sum he might venture to charge for “ back 
fare,” when the cab he followed stopped with a jerk at a green door, 
let into a garden wall surrounding a house of which the roof and 
chimneys could alone be seen from outside. 

Burton squeezed himself into a corner of his hiding-place, and 
watched Mrs. Vandeleur dismiss her cab. There seemed no hesita- 
tion about the fare, and she tendered it with an air of decision 
that denoted she was here not for the first nor second time. The 
Dandy’s exultation was only damped by certain misgivings as to his 
own position if he ventured further, supposing there was a lover in 
the case, supposing that lover should be irascible, prone to personal 
collision and disposed to resent a liberty with blows. There was no 
time, however, for hesitation, and he possessed, at least, that mere 
physical indifference to a wrangle which depends chiefly on diges- 
tion. He was out of his cab the instant Mrs. Vandeleur passed 
through the green door. 

Either by accident or design she left it ajar, and he followed so 
close on her track as to catch a glimpse of her dress while she 
turned an angle of the shrubbery in which he found himself. It 
was one of those snug secluded retreats to be rented by scores within 
an hour’s drive of London in any direction, and which convey as 
perfect an idea of privacy and retirement as the most remote manor- 
house in Cumberland or Cornwall. Through a vista in the shrubbery, 
rich with its fragrance of lilacs and syringa, gleaming with Portugal 
laurels and gilded with drooping laburnums, the intruder caught a 
glimpse of a long low white building, surrounded by a verandah 
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defended with creepers, sun-shades, Venetian blinds, and other con- 
trivances of a stifling nature to keep out the heat. 

He followed up the chase by a winding path through the densest 
of this suburban thicket, to emerge on a trim, well-kept lawn, 
studded with a few stone vases, and overshadowed by a gigantic elm, 
girdled with a circular wooden seat. 

Under the shade of this fine old tree, a garden-chair had been 
wheeled, but Mrs. Vandeleur’s undulating figure, as she crossed the 
lawn, hid its occupant from the spy’s observation, although for a 
moment he fancied he could detect the silvery hair of an old man’s 
head reclining against the cushions. 

He had no time, however, to speculate. The White Rose, who had 
ignored him patiently till he was too far advanced for retreat, turned 
fiercely on him now, and the Dandy never felt so small as while he 
stood there in the summer sunshine, thoroughly ashamed of himself, 
quivering like a beaten hound, and shrinking from the insupportable 
scorn of those merciless eyes. 

She spoke low, as people often do when they mean what they say, 
but her whole figure seemed to dilate and grow taller in its concen- 
tration of disgust and defiance ; nor will I take upon me to affirm 
that, through all Mr. Burton’s discomfiture, there did not lurk a 
faint glimmer of consolation to think he had escaped such a Tartar 
for a wife. 

“T congratulate you,” she said; “I make you my compliments on the 
high chivalrous spirit you have displayed to-day, and your gentleman- 
like conduct throughout. Do you think I am an idiot, Mr. Burton ? 
Do you flatter yourself I have not seen through you? I knew you 
were following me here from the moment I left ‘Barége and Tulle’s’ 
in the cab; I determined to give you a lesson, and now you have it ! 
This, sir, is the intrigue I have carried on for years. Here is the 
lover I come to see. Ah! look at him, and thank your stars that 
he is no longer the Vandeleur you remember in the pride and 
strength of manhood. (Hush! dear, hush!) ” and she laid her hand 
caressingly on the brows of the feeble drivelling idiot, whose eye was 
beginning to brighten, and his pulses to stir with the only sensation 
he had left, that of jealousy at the presence of any one with his wife. 
Her glance was soft and tender while she soothed her husband, but 
it gleamed like steel when it turned again on the unhappy Dandy. 
“Yes,” she continued, “you may thank your stars, I say; for, by 
Heaven! if this was the man of a dozen years ago, he would have 
kicked you from here back to London, every step of the way! 
Now go!” 

And Dandy Burton went sneaking through the shrubbery and 
the garden-door, like a detected pickpocket, glad to find the 
miserable cab that brought him still in waiting, thankful to hide 
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his head in that mouldy refuge, rejoicing to hurry back and lose 
himself amongst a myriad of fellow-reptiles in town. 

But the day’s excitement and the day’s anxiety were not yet over 
for Mrs. Vandeleur. The ruling passion that had destroyed her 
husband’s intellect, already sapped by excess and self-indulgence, 
thus excited by the intruder’s presence, blazed into the first lucid 
interval he had known since his fatal injuries. The poor idiot 
seemed to awake from some long, deep, dreamless slumber, and reason 
returned for the space of a few hours, during which he recognised 
Norah, conversed with her, and called her by name. She had nursed 
him, tended him, looked after him for years, yet never before, since 
his accident, had he even looked as if he knew she was there. But it 
was the parting gleam of sunset on a rainy evening, the flash of the 
candle expiring in its socket. 

By ten o’clock that night John Vandeleur was lying dead in the 
secluded retreat, which had been to him a living tomb from the day 
he was brought into it, crushed, mangled, and insane, after his 
ghastly leap into the court-yard of the hotel at Heidelberg. 


Cuarpter XLI. 
WITHOUT. 


Ir was early spring in London, so early that the east winds had not 
thoroughly set in, and the mild genial weather gladdened the very vege- 
tables in the areas, and the crossing-sweepers, who had plenty to do 
after the thaw, in the streets. It was to be an early season too, so 
people said ; and though squares and crescents had not yet put on their 
tender green dresses that wear so badly through summer dust and 
smoke—though asparagus had not appeared in the market, and 
lamb was still thirteen-pence a pound,—knockers began to thunder, 
carriages to roll, cards to pour in, and the business of life seemed 
about to commence for young ladies of the upper class, from seven- 
teen to seven-and-twenty, waking out of winter lethargy into the 
delightful hurry and excitement of the season. 

A good many people were already in town. Mrs. Vandeleur had 
left. off her widow’s cap, and reduced the depth of her crape borders. 
Dolly Egremont, after a grand quarrel with Miss Tregunter, who 
had spent several months in the South of France, and never shown since, 
was up to his ears in theatrical affairs. His correspondence with the 
American actress alone, who, always coming, had not yet arrived, 
would have kept one secretary in full employment; and while he 
was good-humoured and friendly as ever, he looked (for him) harassed 
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and worn with too much to do, something on his mind, and not a 
single moment to spare. 

Dandy Burton was going about as usual; had left cards on the 
White Rose more than once—nay, had even shaken hands when he 
met her by accident in the street, though against her will. And 
Gerard Ainslie, with capital lodgings in Jermyn Street, was ordering 
carriages, buying hacks, giving dinner-parties, and making acquaint- 
ances with the greatest rapidity, for he had come into some six or 
seven thousand a year. 

Yes, the wheel had turned at last. His great-uncle was dead, not 
having thoroughly forgiven him, and, indeed, having made several 
wills, in which all he possessed was left away from his nearest rela- 
tion. When an elderly gentleman marries his housekeeper, it is 
to be supposed that he takes so decided a step from personal know- 
ledge of her character and long familiarity with her good qualities. 
He does not always find, however, that she makes him as good a 
wife as she did a servant, and disappointment under such circum- 
stances at the failure of an article is generally proportioned to the 
price paid for it. In the present instance hatred and disgust soon 
replaced whatever sentiments of affection or esteem had induced the 
old man to commit such an absurdity ; and nobody but his lawyer 
would have had patience with the childish irritation that caused him 
day after day to dictate and destroy different testamentary disposi- 
tions of his handsome property. At last, in a fit of unreasonable 
anger against his wife, he left everything to his great-nephew, and 
died the following morning, in a fit of apoplexy. 

Gerard Ainslie now found himself extricated, if not from penury, 
at least from very narrow circumstances, and raised to considerable 
wealth. The change arriving in the full flush and prime of manhood, 
was like a new life. A very young man coming into possession of a 
large fortune, hardly appreciates either the advantages he has gained, 
or the inconveniences from which he has escaped. Later, when the 
bloom is off the flower once for all, nothing can excite him to great 
exultation, and he has probably learned the inevitable lesson of 
experience, that happiness, never found when sought, is independent 
of externals, and springs exclusively from within. But for one who 
has been through the privations and annoyances of poverty while 
at an age to feel their edge most keenly, to emerge from them at a 
time of life when hope has not yet sunk below the horizon, when 
the sap is still rising in the tree, such a transformation of self and 
surroundings is light after darkness, winter after summer, health after 
sickness, freedom after captivity, pleasure after pain. 

No man in London was better qualified than Gerard Ainslie 
to appreciate such an alteration in his fortunes. Brought up with 
the tastes and habits of an English gentleman, he united the love 
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of luxury and refinement with the delight in rough athletic exer- 
cises peculiar to his class. This combination can hardly be considered 
economical; and a man who wants to tire three horses in a day, 
risking neck and limbs over High Leicestershire, ere he returns to 
a dinner-party, music, and the society of half-a-dozen charming 
women at night, should have a purse as deep as his desire for pleasure 
is inexhaustible, should be placed by Fortune in a position that admits 
of his wasting time, energy, health, and capital in the pursuit of 
mere amusement. Gerard, as we know, had been what is called 
a “good fellow” all his life. A bon camarade at the diggings, a 
jovial companion at a mess-table or in a club, with men he was sure 
to be popular, from his frank, pleasant temper, his high spirit, and 
something womanly at his heart. The ladies had made a favourite 
of him from boyhood. To their deeper perceptions there had always 
been something fascinating about his eyes and smile. They liked 
him none the worse now that his whiskers were grown, and he had 
the reputation of being a traveller, an adventurer, a “man with a 
history,” above all a capital parti. 

So, in a few weeks, he was asked toa great variety of places, saddled 
with a vast number of engagements, any of which (and this made him 
none the less popular) he was ready to throw over at a moment’s 
notice, and altogether launched on the world of London with a fair 
wind and a flowing tide. 

We all know the story of the princess and her rumpled rose-leaf 
felt through half-a-score of blankets. Gerard also had a leaf or two 
that worried him in the bed of roses to which he had lately climbed. 
In the first place, his play had not yet been acted, although, as may 
easily be imagined, his accession to wealth had in no way detracted 
from the merits of a piece which Dolly’s friendship had accepted 
when the author was poor. Still he was eager to behold it on the 
stage; and in the short period during which necessity compelled 
him to wield the pen, he had contracted a jealous anxiety for publicity, 
an insatiable desire for fame, such as poisons the content of most 
inexperienced authors, dramatic and otherwise. 

“ Pope Clement, or the Cardinal’s Collapse,” had not yet been 
put in rehearsal. Everything depended on the American actress, 
and the American actress depended on a New York public and the 
Sou’-westers of the Atlantic. Till she arrived he could not answer 
the questions showered on him by every acquaintance in the street, 
“When is your play coming out ?”—this was rose-leaf number 
one. 

Rose-leaf number two gave him a good deal more uneasiness. He 
was in a continual fidget about Mrs. Vandeleur. The notice of her 
husband’s death in the Times did not, indeed, surprise him as much as 
the rest of the London world, who had chosen to consider her a widow 
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for some years, but it had opened up a range of speculation that all the 
duties and pleasures of his new position seemed unable to drive out 
of his head. She had but lately returned to town, he knew that, for 
in the set amongst whom he now lived it was no longer necessary 
to tamper with servants for information of her movements. She 
had been down to Oakover. He wondered whether she visited her 
father’s parsonage, the road across the marshes, the old haunts that 
were in his memory still like “holy ground,” and whether she thought 
of him? He could bear it no longer ; see her he must, and all uncon- 
scious of the genial spring weather, he started nervously on foot, 
for her residence, dreading mainly his recognition by Robert Smart, 
and the contingency of her not being at home. 

In spite of his agitation, he could not forbear smiling as he walked 
along, and remembered how different had been his passage through 
the streets of London a few short months ago, when every day’s 
dinner was uncertain, and he could not even afford decent clothes to 
his back. Now the very crossing-sweepers, who tripped him up, 
ealled him “ my lord.” Hansom cab-drivers, eyeing him respectfully 
from their perches, shot imploring glances to take him in. Taper 
fingers were kissed and pretty heads bowed at him from well- 
appointed carriages, while dandies, for whom nothing on earth 
seemed good enough, stopped to clap him familiarly on the shoulder 
and take him by the hand. 

It was pleasant, it was exhilarating; but he had been a gold- 
digger; he had been a settler; he had served one voyage, when at 
his worst, before the mast,—and it did not turn his head the least. 
Jack, who shared his last quid with him that night in the whale- 
boat, was perhaps quite as good a fellow as Lord Frederick ; Tom, 
who nursed him through low fever in the swamps, had a pleasanter 
way with him than Sir Harry, and looked indeed a good deal more 
like a gentleman. Nay, something happened at Hyde Park Cornre 
that could scarcely have taken place in San Francisco or Ballarat. 

Two remarkably well-dressed young men, walking arm-in-arm, 
stopped short ten paces off, and crossed Piccadilly at the muddiest part, 
as if to avoid a meeting. He recognised them both. One, indeed, 
had the grace to blush deeply while he picked his away through the 
dirt, and his letter Gerard could feel at that moment in his own 
breast-pocket, requesting the loan of a large sum of money; but the 
other only laughed, and with reason, for he had borrowed a couple of 
hundred the week before from the man he seemed so anxious to avoid, 
and the joke was probably enhanced by the small probability of his 
ever being able to pay ! 

Gerard felt so hurt, the tears almost rose to his eyes. “ Hang it !’’ he 
muttered, “I can’t be such a bad fellow as they take me for; and I 
thought they were friends—real friends I could depend upon. I’ve 
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met some staunch ones in my life, but I wonder how many I’ve got 
left!” 

It set him thinking; the behaviour of these young gentlemen 
puzzled him. He did not see that they were merely acting up toa 
wholesome rule for the enjoyment of life, which forbids people, under 
any circumstances, to run the slightest risk of being bored. They felt, 
doubtless with some tact, that there would be a certain amount of 
gene about a meeting, till the one’s loan and the other’s letter had 
been forgotten. So, they simply avoided it. Perhaps they were 
right ; but Gerard had worn a-red shirt and carried a pick-axe too 
lately to see the matter in that light, and he turned down Grosvenor 
Place, reflecting with some bitterness that there was but one good 
fellow in the whole of London, and his name was Dolly Egremont. 

A block of carriages in Halkin Street, checking the stream of 
foot-passengers, brought him on to that gentleman’s very shoulders. 
The two naturally hooked arms, and walked forward together. 

Gerard’s heart was full. He pressed his friend’s elbow to his side. 

“Old fellow,” said he, “don’t think me a beast! I’m not really 
ungrateful. I’ve never half thanked you for the hand you gave 
me when I was so deep in the hole—I’ve never had a chance.” 

‘Nonsense !” answered Dolly, with an Englishman’s insurmount- 
able repugnance to all expression of sentiment, ‘ you would have 
done just the same for me! But it’s all right now, isn’t it?” 

“Right!” replied the other. “I’m in clover, my dear fellow, I 
positively roll in riches. Look here, I never can repay your kindness 
and consideration ; but with regard to the money, that kept me from 
starving, you know. By Jove—titerally from starving! It’s nothing 
to me now, but it was everything then, and altogether it amounts to 
a goodish sum, and it must have inconvenienced you with that theatre 
on your hands, and—in short i 

Gerard was getting confused, and could not put into proper 
language what he wanted to say. His friend turned round on him 
and stood still. 

“‘T’ve never told you,” said he—TI never knew whether I might 
—Jerry, you ought to know—the money didn’t come from me ; at 
least, very little of it; there was another party in the case, a party 
you'd hardly guess, who ‘ parted’ freely, like a brick!” 

“Not Burton!” exclaimed Gerard, in an accent of considerable 
alarm. 

“No; not Burton!” repeated the other. ‘ Quite the reverse, I 
may say. What do you think of the White Rose, my boy ? It was, 
I give you my honour! Every shilling I forwarded you in those 
three different drafts came from Mrs. Vandeleur.” 

Gerard Ainslie started as if he had been shot. “ Mrs. Vandeleur!”’ 
was all he could gasp, “I was going to call there now.” 
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«You'll find her at home,” answered the other, looking at his 
watch. ‘She never drives till four o’clock. Good-bye, Jerry, it’s 
time I was at the Accordion.” 

And Dolly, hailing a passing hansom, was carried off forthwith, 
leaving his friend at Mrs. Vandeleur’s door, in a whirl of conflicting 
feelings, amongst which a sense of unspeakable happiness predomi- 
nated. If nervous before, judge what he was now. He never knew 
how he rang the bell, who opened the door, by what process he got 
up-stairs, or whether he entered Mrs. Vandeleur’s drawing-room on 
his head or his heels ! 









































Cuapter XLII. 
WITHIN. 


Sue had been thinking of him all the morning. Sitting with her 
feet on the fender, and her work in her lap, she was thinking of him 
even then. She had come to London earlier than she intended, 
earlier, indeed, than Lady Baker and other counsellors, strict guar- 
dians of the convenances, had advised, in the hope that on that restless, 
shifting, every-varying sea, they might, after all those years of 
separation, be drifted together once more. 

The night her husband died had afforded Norah one of those 
glimpses into reality that sometimes reveal to us the misapprehen- 
sions and misconceptions under which we too often shape our con- 
duct. It was the sudden clearing off, so to speak, of a fog in which 
she had been wandering with false impressions of latitude, longitude, 
locality, and general bearings. 

Roused to a temporary consciousness by Burton’s unjustifiable 
intrusion, Vandeleur had taken advantage of his restored faculties to 
make his wife the only amends left before re-action came on and the 
lamp of life was extinguished for ever. Holding her hand, looking 
in her face, with the bright still cunning eyes, that never formerly, 
even in his best days, could thus meet her own, he confessed the 
treachery he had practised towards herself and the inexperienced boy, 
whom he knew she had loved from the first. He detailed, with some- 
thing of the old graceful flattery, so touching in this helpless, dying 
invalid, the effect of her charms on his worn, world-wearied heart. He 
had loved her in his selfish way as well, he told her, as it was in his 
nature to love anything but his own desires, and this very affection 
had wrought out his punishment. He saw it all now, but too late. 
Of course too late! Every fool could tell how the game should have 
been played after the tricks were turned. He knew he had no 
chance so long as Gerard Ainslie remained his rival; and was he, the 
finished practised roué, to be beaten in a race for such a prize by a 
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raw lad of nineteen? Not if he knew it. All was fair in love and 
war. Norah remembered Fanny Draper, didn’t she? Pretty, good- 
for-nothing, black-eyed girl at the mill? Well, he had bribed Miss 
Fanny to make up to the young gentleman on her own account, to 
follow him about, report his actions, intercept his correspondence, 
marry him herself if she could! And the jade had earned her 
money fairly enough. Fairly enough he must admit. What an 
intriguing, unscrupulous little devil it was! The old sinner chuckled 
and gasped, and grew so weak at this stage of his narrative, that 
Norah, propping him on his pillows, thought it was all over, and 
she would hear no more. 

But he recovered to bid her mark that he was going fast, and 
she would soon find he had at least thought of her welfare at the very 
time he felt most unhappy that he could not win her entire affections. 
There had been a handsome provision made for her in case of his 
insanity. He was mad from the first he said ; he always knew it! At 
his death, she would succeed to Oakover and everything he had to 
leave. It was a dull place, Oakover, in a dull country! A fellow 
had better be dead and buried at once than obliged to live in such a 
hole as that, but he wouldn’t have her cut the Avenue. No, it would 
make the place look like a private mad-house to cut the Avenue! 
He should know what a private mad-house was if anybody did. 
There had been a clause in his will by which she was to forfeit the 
estate if she married again. But he had made that all right. When 
did she think? Why, just before they went abroad, when he began 
to feel she could never care for him as he wished. Oh, he had 
fought fair! At least he had done nothing beyond the rules of the 
game. He could not bring himself to wish even now that he had let 
Gerard alone, and withdrawn from the contest. He had never been 
beat, never, till forced to yield under this cursed family affliction 
that had beaten the best of the Vandeleurs for many generations. 
Well, Norah was always a good kind-hearted girl; she would forgive 
him, perhaps, after he was gone. The mischief wasn’t irremediable, 
when you came to think of it. Why, Fanny Draper might die, or be 
divorced more likely—that vixen never could keep steady, not if she 
married a duke! And then, when Norah was settled at Oakover 
with Gerard, she would think kindly of old John Vandeleur. She 
wouldn’t turn his picture to the wall, would she? And she had 
better let the Avenue alone. He was getting tired now, and he 
thought he should like to go to sleep a little. 

It is needless to say there were doctors in plenty round Vandeleur’s 
death-bed. They shook their heads as they marked his faint breath- 
ing and the waxen placidity into which his features were subsiding, 
handsome even yet in the dignity of approaching immortality. But 
one of these wise men whispered that a crisis had arrived, and it was 
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the last chance for life. Norah, only now awakening to the perfidy 
of which she had been a victim, only now realising the liberty that 
dawned on her, the possibility of happiness that might still fall to 
her lot, hated herself for the guilty start of apprehension with which 
she heard there was yet this vague hope of a reprieve. Then she 
went and prayed on her knees that the black drop might be wrung 
out of her heart, returning to her husband’s bed-side with an honest 
wish for his recovery, and tending him once more with all the gentle 
care she had bestowed during his long-protracted illness. But he 
never knew her again. Towards midnight he breathed harder, 
muttering his first wife’s name. She heard him distinctly ask for 
“Margaret” more than once ere he relapsed into a tranquil sleep, 
from which he passed calmly and insensibly through the gates of 
death. All this came back to her now, sitting in her solitary 
drawing-room with eyes fixed on the fire. All this, and a good deal 
more. It was well, no doubt, to be handsome, rich, free, unen- 
cumbered ; above all, it was well to have been able, at a moment’s 
notice and without personal inconvenience, to cancel her obligations 
to Mr. Burton ; but the White Rose felt, nevertheless, very much as 
Burns’s Scottish maiden in the difficulty of choice which ladies of all 
ranks have to encounter. Many an aching heart under satin corset, 
as under serge bodice, has echoed the burden of her bitter plaint,— 


‘¢ What care I in riches to wallow, 
If I may not marry Tam Glen!” 


Mrs. Vandeleur could appreciate the advantages of her position, for 
she was a lady of refinement and education, but she was also a true- 
hearted woman, and would rather have worked for her daily bread in 
a two-pair-back with Gerard Ainslie, than lived, as she did now, in 
one of the prettiest houses in London without him. 

She had heard of his accession to fortune, and rejoiced in it, she 
firmly believed, with all her heart and soul. In this notion she 
egregiously deceived herself. My own conviction is, that she would 
have been much better pleased to have found him without a penny, 
and to have had the delight of lavishing on him, from her own stores, 
everything he most wished for in the world. Besides, there was one 
startling consideration. As little prone to jealousy as it is possible 
for a woman to be, the White Rose was yet not wholly invulner- 
able to that uncomfortable sentiment. She speculated, reasonably 
enough, on the unlikelihood that such a man as she esteemed her 
former lover should pass scathless through the fascinating ranks of 
her own sex, when, in addition to his natural advantages, he came to 
possess the adventitious aids of wéalth and position. Somebody would 
be sure to make love to him; she could think of a dozen on the 
instant. It was impossible but that he would respond. ‘ And how 
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can I help it ?’? murmured Mrs. Vandeleur, pushing her chair back 
from the glowing fire which had scorched her face and eyes to some 
purpose. “What can I doif we never meet? I can’t go and call 
upon him, and I do believe he has quite forgotten everything, for he 
has never been to call upon me!” 

The words, half-spoken, had risen to her lips, when the door was 
thrown open, and Robert Smart announced a visitor, without the 
slightest emotion, as “‘ Mr. Ainslie!” 

On the stage, at such a crisis, ladies have the unspeakable advan- 
tage of fainting dead away “opposite prompter” into the very arms 
of the favoured lover, to be brought to again when the fiddle has 
played eight bars, and they have gained a few moments to recollect 
their cue and think of what they ought to say next. But in real life, 
unexpected emotion only makes people look foolish instead of 
interesting. And if the well-drilled servant had remained another 
second in the drawing-room, which he did not, he would have con- 
sidered his mistress a fitting inmate of that ‘“ Asylum for Females of 
Weak Intellect”? which he so often passed with the carriage on its 
way to Kew Gardens, and her visitor, whom he did not think it his 
business to recognise, an escaped fanatic fresh from the incurable 
ward at St. Bethlehem’s. 

Both stood for a moment trembling, stupefied, open-mouthed ; then 
they shook hands, muttering something about “such a long time,” 
and “didn’t know you were in town.” After which, a blank, 
alarming pause, and Gerard was glad to sit down in the nearest chair, 
clinging instinctively to his hat as the drowning man holds on to a 
life-buoy. 

With a woman’s inborn tact, she would have given him time to 
recover, feeling herself the necessity of a moment’s breathing-space ; 
but he was too far gone to take advantage of such forbearance, and 
plunged headlong into conversation. He had not spoken with her 
since they parted, avowed lovers, all those years ago. Looking on 
her face again—or rather at the hem of her garment, for he scarce 
could trust himself to meet her eyes, not knowing they were studying 
the pattern of the hearth-rug—he felt in every fibre of his being 
that the present moment was worth all the sorrow and anxiety 
of a lifetime ; that she was dearer to him, if possible, than ever; and 
this was the original remark he chose to make: ‘‘ What a lovely day, 
Mrs. Vandeleur! So pleasant after our long frost.”” She took a 
good look at him now. He was very much what she expected; a 
little browner, perhaps, and broader-shouldered, but the eyes and 
smile were Gerard’s. In a moment, too, something of manner, 
gesture, perhaps the tremble in his voice, told her woman’s instinct 
that he was her Gerard still. She gained confidence rapidly, and 
answered with commendable steadiness, “ The old story in our English 
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climate, Mr. Ainslie—no two days alike. Unchanged even in its 
changes. You—you won’t find anything much changed since you 
went away.” She was not; he could tell that now when he found 
courage to look in her winsome face. The witch was as bewitching 
as ever ; a little paler, he thought, than the girl he had seen every 
night by those watch-fires in his dreams; darker of hair, perhaps ; 
fuller in form; the features even more delicately cut than Miss 
Welby’s; but with the old queenly air, the well-remembered grace 
of gesture ; above all, the tender, fleeting smile that lingered less 
about her mouth than in those deep, dreamy, loving eyes. He had 
thought her more changed that night in the summer, when he caught 
a glimpse of her getting into her carriage after the ball. She saw right 
through his heart, no doubt, as women can, without looking at him, 
and flushed with a pleasure not devoid of triumph. It was something, 
after all, to have reigned thus without a rival, against hope itself. 
She talked on about all sorts of indifferent subjects,—her house, her 
furniture, her engagements, the last French play, the first Italian 
Opera,—and Gerard, smoothing his hat vehemently (for all his 
_ wanderings had not eradicated this instinct of civilised life), began to 
feel more collected and rational, less as if he was swimming aimlessly 
to and fro some five fathom under water without a hope of coming to 
the surface. 

Presently he abandoned his hat, and edged his chair a little nearer 
the White Rose. “Do you know what brought me here to-day ?” 
he asked, rather abruptly. 

“‘ Because you never came near me when I was in town last year,” 
she answered, with a bright, mischievous smile, that took him back 
like magic to the lawn and the cedars at Marston Rectory. “I know 
more about you than you think. Why, I knew you were back 
before you had been a month in England!” 

She stopped short and turned crimson, wishing she had not said so 
much. 

“TI only heard to-day of all your generosity,” he continued, 
eagerly. ‘Don’t think me ungrateful; don’t think me unfeeling. 
I’ve never thanked you; I’ve never written to you. How could I 
last summer? What excuse had I for coming near you? And yet I 
saw you once. I watched for you leaving a ball. I waited all night, 
and you came out at last. You dropped a flower. Mrs. Vandeleur, 
I have got it still!” 

She had taken a screen from the chimney-piece ; that fire scorched 
her cheeks so fiercely! Her face was hid, and she answered not a 
word ; but he could see the handle shaking in her grasp, and it gave 
him courage to go on. 

“T know everything now,” he continued, “and you shall know 
everything too. I loved you, Mrs. Vandeleur, as you cannot have 
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forgotten, when I was a raw, head-strong boy. I love you still (I 
may say so now you are free), being a worn and somewhat disheartened 
man. People will tell you such things are a romance, an impossibility. 
Mrs. Vandeleur, do you believe in them ?” 

He wanted to fix her. It was not so easy. She kept the screen to 
her face and murmured, “You have had plenty of time to forget 


me.” 


“ But I couldn’t forget you!” he exclaimed. ‘I never shall now. 
It is no use talking or thinking of what might have been. I loved 
you at nineteen, and I have loved you my whole life. You only 
liked me, and—and—is it not the truth, Mrs. Vandeleur ?—when 
somebody else came and asked you, I—I was discarded and put aside !” 

She dropped the screen at last. She rose to her feet. She turned 
on him those wondrous eyes, and in their depths he read regret, 
reproach, forgiveness, and unalterable affection. 

“Gerard !”’ was all she could find voice to say, but the tone was 
enough. It brought him to her side; his arm stole round her waist ; 
her head rested on his shoulder; and so, with loving words and 


happy tears, the whole tale of perfidy, sorrow, estrangement, and 


eventual sacrifice, came to an end. 

« And there is nothing between us now,” she said, glancing at her 
own black garments, and wondering in her heart whether it was very 
wicked to feel so thankful she had become a widow. 

“ Nothing!” repeated Gerard, thinking only of Vandeleur’s fate, 
and grimly deciding that, all things considered, it served him right. 

“ Except,” continued Norah, and hesitated. She was going to 
add, “ Except your own wife,” but forbore to mention that tie, partly 
from motives of delicacy, remembering to have heard of Mrs. Ainslie’s 
elopement with a Frenchman; and partly because of a report that 
had reached her long ago, and to which she had given too ready 
credence, of that lady’s death. 

He observed her hesitation, and though he thought little of it at 
the time, remembered it afterwards. 

It was strange that, during the whole of this interview, the idea of 
Fanny’s existence should not once have crossed her husband’s mind. 
He had, indeed, for years tacitly admitted the probability of her 
decease, and was more persuaded than ever that he was a widower, 
since she had not applied to him for assistance on his accession to 
wealth ; but it was, nevertheless, somewhat rash to accept for a 
certainty the freedom that rested on such a problematical assumption 
as a wife’s death, simply because she had given no notice she was 
alive. Gerard would doubtless have taken a more practical view of 
his own position, but that this long-lost happiness found again, this 
realisation of the dream which had for years been cherished but as a 

_dream, was too much for his philosophy, and any little remnants of 
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common sense that might have helped him, were completely scattered 
by the prospect of claiming the White Rose at last for his own, to 
wear her proudly and thankfully next his heart for life. 

Time passes quickly in such interviews. He had been there more 
than an hour, and neither of them thought ten minutes had elapsed 
since his arrival. He would have stayed as long again, in all proba- 
bility, but for a peal at the door-bell, announcing more visitors. 
Norah started, and stretched out her hand to wish him good-bye. 
When their hearts are gone, people generally lose their heads. With 
a hurried promise to meet again on the morrow, with a whispered 
blessing, and one long, clinging, passionate kiss, Gerard was down- 
stairs and in the hall as soon as the servant whose duty it was to 
answer the door. 

On the steps stood a gentleman with a card-case in his hand. It 
was none other than Dandy Burton, who still entertained an ardent 
desire, founded chiefly on pique, to re-establish his former footing of 
friendship with Mrs. Vandeleur. He had not been aware till to-day 
that her servants were forbidden to admit him. He learned it now, 
when meeting a visitor face to face coming out, he was told by the 
footman Mrs. Vandeleur was “ not at home.”’ 

The Dandy groaned a curse, deep, bitter, and unforgiving, between 
his teeth, but accosted Gerard with perfect good-humour and cordia- 
lity, like a man of the world as he was. The former fellow-pupils 
had already met more than once since Ainslie’s accession to fortune, 
but though their acquaintance was renewed, all its boyish frankness 
and mutual good-will had died out. They did not like each other 
now, had scarcely an idea, certainly not a sentiment in common. . 
Consequently, their “ good-bye” was more hearty than their “‘ How- 
d’ye-do.” To-day they walked arm-in-arm from Mrs. Vandeleur’s 
door to the end of the street, and there parted with exceeding good- 
will. Both had much to occupy their thoughts. The Dandy, who 
could not fail to notice his companion’s glistening eye, buoyant step, 
and general air of blissful pre-occupation, began to suspect how the 
land lay, and resolved forthwith to lose no time in shaping a spoke 
that should fit their wheel to a nicety! While Gerard, in all the 
engrossing ecstasies of a man who has just realised his ideas of Para- 
dise, wanted no society but his own, certainly was least of all disposed 
for that of one against whom his instincts warned him as an obstacle 
in his path. 

Something told him that even if he wanted the power, the Dandy 
had all the will to become his rival. 
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Cuarter XLIII. 
‘LOST, STOLEN, OR STRAYED.” 


Most of us have some friend in the world on whom we think we are 
justified in inflicting our grievances, confidences, sorrows, and chiefly 
our scrapes. Out of the latter we expect him to pull us, though he 
should go in up to his neck on our behalf; and we generally favour 
him with a good deal of bad temper on our own account, and personal 
abuse, which we call “ plain-speaking,” if he venture to differ with 
us in opinion on the very subjects for which we demand his advice. 

Such a friend was Dolly Egremont to many of his own intimates. 
To none more than Gerard Ainslie. The latter had not proceeded 
one hundred yards in the direction of Grosvenor Place ere con- 
viction came’ full upon him, that Dolly, and nobody but Dolly, must 
be collared and consulted forthwith. 

I have said that the idea of Mis. Ainslie’s existence had in no wise 
tempered the first glow of happiness kindled by Gerard’s interview 
with his old love, but such an immunity could not last long after the 
glamour of the White Rose’s presence had passed away. 

In the very middle of the first crossing he traversed, it came upon 
him like a flash, that unless he could positively certify Fanny’s death; 
could go wooing, so to speak, with the very proofs in his hand, he 
was not only committing a crying sin by the woman he married, 
but—and in his eyes this was perhaps even a more serious con- 
sideration—inflicting a deadly injury on the woman he loved. 
Of course, she must be dead! He always reverted to that, I fear, 
with but little feeling of compunction or remorse, cherishing, like 
men in general, a persuasion that on them has been laid the whole 
weight of an unhappy marriage, that they alone are the sufferers, and 
that, although she never asked them, although they themselves must 
have taken the initiative, and at some stage of the proceedings must 
have walked into the pit with their eyes open, the whole business is 
solely the woman’s fault ! 

Gerard, then, felt chiefly anxious to prove the death of one whom 
heretofore he had so ill-advisedly vowed to love and to cherish. 

It would be difficult, of course, to obtain information at such a dis- 
tance of time, exceedingly inconvenient to institute inquiries which 
must be pursued abroad no less than at home. Even at so late a 
stage of the proceedings, every day that could be gained was in his 
favour. Dolly must be consulted forthwith. In a quarter of an 
hour Gerard was threading his way through the narrow streets about 
Leicester Square in search of the Accordion. 

To find a theatre by daylight is almost as difficult as to follow a 
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bridle-road in the dark. Gerard foolishly abandoned his cab, and 
was soon lost in a iabyrinth of lanes and alleys, in which the staple 
commodities seemed to be gin, oysters, stale vegetables, penny bal- 
lads, second-hand furniture, and old clothes. Steadily pursuing his 
researches, I think he must have failed at last, but that he came into 
unexpected collision with Mr. Barrington Belgrave, who bounced out 
of a dirty door-way in a dead wall covered with hanging strips of 
tattered red-letter advertisements. 

That gentleman’s greeting was cold and haughty. Mr. Belgrave 
felt aggrieved that he should have seen less of the man whom he had 
befriended in distress since “ Fortune,” as he beautifully expressed it, 
‘had showered her sunniest smiles upon her minion.” The actor 
lifted his hat with stately politeness, and would have passed on, but 
that Gerard caught his hand, and held him by main force. 

“You ought to know,” said he, “if anybody does. I want to find 
the Accordion Theatre.” 

His manner was frank as usual. Mr. Belgrave, however, totally 
unmollified, replied with freezing dignity, “‘I certainly am not likely 
to forget the workshop where I make my daily bread. With some 
persons, nevertheless, memory on such matters is not to be trusted. 
Step in there, Mr. Ainslie. I wish you good-morning, sir.” 

So Ainslie stepped in, a little surprised at the dignity of his former 
friend, but attributing it in his ignorance’ to some part he was fresh 
from studying, and of which he could not at once shake off the tragic 
deportment and majestic air required. 

He found himself in a dark passage, apparently leading nowhere, 
but hearing Dolly’s voice, made for the sound. Opening a door by 
groping till he found its handle, he entered a small uncomfortable 
room, with no carpet, fitted up like an office, save for a few such in- 
congruous articles as buff-boots, stage jewellery, false hair, rouge- 
pots, and sham swords. Here he discovered Dolly and Mr. Bowles, 
with a cheque-book before them, and an expression on the counten- 
ance of either that denoted a summing-up of accounts in which ex- 
penditure had exceeded income. 

“What, Gerard!” exclaimed Dolly, in as hearty a voice as ever, 
but looking more anxious than usual. “ How did you find your way 
here? Not come about the play, have you ? ” 

Gerard answered in the negative, and thought he detected a. glance 
of congratulation exchanged by the two managers. 

“Play!” said he, “hang the play. I'd forgotten all about it. 
I’ve got something of much more importance to talk to you about. 
We'll go back together, Dolly. If I’m not in the way I'll wait here 
till you are ready.” 

“1’m ready now,” answered his friend, shuffling a lot of papers 
together and cramming them into a drawer. After a whispered dia- 
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logue with Mr. Bowles, in which were to be distinguished such words 
as “ exorbitant terms,” “impatient public,” “novelty,” “ attraction,” 
and “ New York,” he took Gerard’s arm, and sallied forth into the 
street. 

“ The fact is,” said Dolly confidentially, and in accents of relief as 
they heard the stage-door of the Accordion clang to behind them, 
“we've got a speculation on hand now that will either be the best 
hit a manager ever made, or shut up our shop altogether. The con- 
sequence is I am never out of the theatre. To-morrow’s a clear day, 
but it’s the first I’ve had fora month. To me, indeed, my dear Jerry, 
I do assure you, ‘ All the world ’s a stage, and all the men and women 
d—d bad players!’ I never was so harassed in my life. Now we’ve 
got this American star coming over—this Madame Molinara—and 
she’s to make all our fortunes. Such a beauty, they say; such an 
actress, and such a Tartar to deal with! If she don’t draw twice as 
many people as the house will hold every night, we shan’t pay our 
expenses,—I can see that already. Everything is to be found her, 
my boy ; and her dressmaker’s bill would swamp a life-boat. Iwas 
running up a few items just now when you came in, ‘ And I would 
that my tongue could utter the oaths that arose in me.’ I’ve agreed, 
too, Jerry, that’s the worst of it. Given in to all her terms, and I 
dare not even think of them. Well, ‘the stately ships go down,’ you 
know, and perhaps hers may. I’m almost beast enough to wish she 
was at the bottom of the Atlantic, upon my soul ! ” 

“T wish with all my heart she was! ” answered Gerard laughing. 
“‘T want to talk to you about something else. I want you to help 
me. Dolly, you must stand by me like a brick. I’m going to be the 
happiest fellow in England.” 

Honest Dolly’s face brightened at once. Whatever sorrows this 
gentleman cherished of his own, it was in his nature to put them 
aside when he could serve a friend, and of him Za Rochefoucauld’s 
aphorism was not true, “that there is something gratifying to every 
one in the misfortunes of his neighbours.” 

“T’m your man,” said he. “‘ Wicket-keeper, cover-point, slip, or 
long-stop,—you bowl the twisters, I’ll do the fielding for you. Hang 
it, Jerry, when you and I get together, I feel as if we were boys 
again. I sometimes wish we were,” he added, rather wistfully. 

I believe that with old schoolfellows, even men of sixty go back 
into boyhood, and are capable, at least in fancy, of “ knuckling down ” 
at marbles, “ bolstering” in bed-rooms, robbing apple-trees, cribbing 
verses, and taking floggings with the fortitude of boyish bravado. 
Gerard Ainslie, bronzed and bearded, here in the streets of London, 
answered as he might have done when a smooth-faced boy in Mr. 
Archer’s pupil-room. 

“Don’t jaw, Dolly. Hold on, and listen tome. You never were 
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«sneak. You and J always went partners in everything, and have 
not failed each other yet. Will you see me through the great ‘ go- 
in’ of my life, now?” 

“Till all’s blue! ” answered the other in the same vernacular ; and 
then his friend, with many interruptions from basket-women, street- 
sweepers, loitering cabs and thundering omnibuses, disclosed as a pro- 
found secret his attachment to the White Rose—-an announcement 
that created no surprise whatever—and his intention to be mar- 
ried to her without delay, a determination that drew from Dolly a 
protracted and discouraging whistle. 

“There is but one difficulty,” insisted Gerard, waxing eager and 
eloquent as he warmed to the subject, ‘but one obstacle in my way, 
and that, you will say, is not easily surmounted. I cannot at present 
obtain conclusive proofs of my wife’s death. What makes me think 
she is dead? Why of course she must be. You don’t suppose, 
Dolly, that woman would have left me alone if she had been above 
ground when I came into some money. If she’s not dead, I could 
divorce her. Oh! nonsense, I know I could. Time has nothing to 
do with it. But there’s no occasion for anything of the kind. I tell 
you she is dead. I am as sure of it, as that you and I are opposite 
the Burlington Arcade at this moment. I must prove it, that’s all. 

Prove it, and then, at last, Dolly, I shall win the prize I have been 
praying for all my life.” 

Before they parted it may easily be supposed that Dolly Egremont 
had pledged himself heart and hand to the assistance of his friend. 








. Cuarrer XLIV. 
‘OLD GRITS.’’ 


In pursuance then of the compact between this Damon and Pythias, 
Dolly started for the country by a very early train the following 
morning, it having been arranged that he should employ his one day 
of leisure in a journey to Ripley Mill, while Gerard took steps for 
following up the necessary inquiries in town. 

It may not be out of place here to observe that Mr. Egremont was 
at this period in a fit state for any expedition involving expen- 
diture of surplus energy, endurance of physical discomfort, or 
defiance of personal danger. He found himself in that abnormal 
mood which, according to their several characters, impels men to play 
high stakes at a gaming-table, to traverse the Rocky Mountains on 
half-rations, or to cross the Atlantic in a yawl. Dolly felt sore and 
sick at heart, all the more so that the part of a disconsolate suitor 
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was quite out of keeping with his frank manly nature and hopeful 
disposition. Nevertheless, truth to tell, he worried himself a good. 
deal about Miss Tregunter, and his sorrow, which dated now 
some months back, rather increased than diminished with the lapse- 
of time. 

It is curious how differently people act under the different senti- 
ments of friendship and love. If a man feels aggrieved by any 
imaginary neglect or unkindness from some tried comrade for whom he 
entertains a sincere regard, he asks simply for an explanation, and in 
three words their good understanding is re-established as firmly as 
ever, but with a woman, who is after all the more easily reconciled of 
the two, he adopts a diametrically opposite system. He usually com- 
mences with a levity of conduct and bitterness of speech intended 
to force on her the conviction that he has no value for her good 
opinion whatever ; from this kind and considerate treatment he pro- 
ceeds to a course of distant politeness and suiky withdrawal of his 
society, effectually shutting out from her every opportunity of making 
amends or even asking what she has done to offend, and finishes 
perhaps by a series of false accusations, a storm of unjustifiable 
reproaches, through which she thinks herself fortunate if she can 
perceive the blue sky of forgiveness beyond. 
= Dolly Egremont had as yet only reached the second stage of this 
uncomfortable and intermittent malady. He was sulking with Jane 
Tregunter, was trying to persuade himself he did not care for her, 
never had cared for her, never would care for her, nor for any other 
woman in the world! He had a right, he thought, to feel aggrieved. 
This young lady had left town shortly after her refusal of Dandy 
Burton’s offer without vouchsafing to Dolly any notice of her inten- 
tions, or informing him of her destination. The fact is, Miss 
Tregunter, judging with more worldly wisdom than might have 
been expected from her character, was exceedingly jealous of her 
admirer’s connection with the Accordion and its snares. She hated 
the very name of an actress, she almost hated Dolly himself for 
associating with that amusing and fascinating class. Burton, in his 
first and second parallels, before risking a final attack, had made no 
small use of this offensive engine in his plan of operations ; especially 
had he insisted on the dangerous charms of Madame Molinara, the 
American star, who was always coming, but never came ; and this was. 
the more unfair because Dolly, as we know, had not set eyes on the 
syren who, yet a thousand leagues off, could cause poor Janey such 
disquietude. Here, again, a personal interview of ten minutes, a 
frank explanation of as many words, would have set everything 
right. But that explanation was never granted, those words remained 
unspoken. Miss Tregunter took herself off to the Continent, and 
made no sign. It was a long and dreary winter to the manager of 
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the Accordion. How many letters for Nice or Mentone he began 
and tore up unfinished to litter the waste-paper basket beneath his 
table, it is not for me to calculate. I believe that the counter- 
irritation produced by his correspondence with Madame Molinara 
‘did him a world of good. I believe if Miss Tregunter had remained 
abroad altogether he might eventually have attained a permanent 
-eure. But, confound her! she came back. The Morning Post took 
good care to tell him she was in England, tracking her steps, how- 
ever, with considerable delicacy, no farther inland than the Pavilion 
Hotel, Folkestone. And behold Dolly in perpetual fever and discom- 
fort once more! Would she writenow? She might find a thousand 
excuses! Or should he? Perhaps she had forgotten him outright. 
Women, he had always heard, both on and off the stage, were 
exceedingly prone to forget. Six months was a long time—foreign 
travel a wondrous distraction. He thought, with some sinking of 
the heart, how many charming French marquises, Italian counts, 
Russian diplomatists, and Austrian officers, might have made them- 
. selves agreeable to the fresh English “‘ Mees” while he was minding 
his rehearsals at the Accordion. Whata fool he had been to care for 
her. It only made him wretched. Much better give itup! Yes, 
he would give it up, once for all, and devote himself entirely to the 
business he had taken in hand for his friend. 

Dolly arrived at this sensible conclusion by the time he reached the 
railway station, to establish himself in a first-class carriage with a 
wrapper over his knees, and a number of the Fortnightly Review, 
which he did not even think of cutting, in his hand. Whirling into 
the soft spring landscape of the real country, he found the job not 
quite so easy as he expected. Jane Tregunter had somehow mixed 

herself up with the morning sky and the budding hedges, the 
jambs frolicking in the meadow, the rooks flapping heavily off the 
new-turned plough. When he got out for breakfast at Shunter’s 
Junction, the Hebe who made his tea, though it must be admitted 
no two people could be found more unlike, brought forcibly to his 
mind the woman he had resolved to think of no more. By the time 
he reached Ripley Station, two miles from Oakover, he had forgiven 
her from the bottom of his heart, only wished her well, and felt he 
would willingly give a whole season’s profits of the Accordion just 
to see her once again. 

Walking through the familiar lanes and footpaths about Oakover 
and Ripley, crossing the stiles he had jumped so often in his boy- 
hood, scanning the orchards and meadows, all so little altered, save 
that their dimensions had unaccountably decreased, Dolly felt too 
surely that the old love contracted insensibly in boyhood had grown 
to be a part of himself, that to tear it away was to deprive him of 
the best and noblest in his nature, that for his own sake it was 
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far better to cherish it pure and loyal, even though hopeless and 
unreturned, than harden to the selfishness of cynicism, or sink in 
the mire of reckless indulgence and dissipation. He resolved, then, 
that he would at least continue her friend, that he would tell her so 
frankly and candidly the first time he had an opportunity, that he 
would rejoice in her happiness, and do all in his power to increase 
its stability, even though the edifice should be reared on the ruins of 
his own. 

Then he shook himself free from the one ruling idea, raised his 
head, and walked on feeling, he knew not why, a happier and 
a better man. Following the well-remembered path to the Mill, 
and looking on the sluggish stream, the quiet fertile meadow, the 
orchard trees just coming into bud, he could hardly believe so many 
years had elapsed since he used to escape joyfully from Archer’s 
pupil-room, and wander down here in the soft spring weather, just 
like to-day, for a glance at the trimmers, a pot of mild ale, and a 
chat with old Grits. 

Was the miller alive? He had barely time to ask himself that 
question ere he saw the old man in person leaning an arm on the 
half-door of his bolting-room, scanning the meadows with a grim 
wrinkled frown just as he used to do all those years ago. It seemed 
as if he had never moved since Dolly saw him last. 

“‘ How do you do, Mr. Draper?” said the visitor, walking briskly 
up the garden-path between the fresh-dug beds. ‘I know you, but 
you don’t know me.” 

Old Grits gave an ominous grunt. “ Like enough,” he answered, 
“and maybe I doesn’t want to.” 

“Look again,” replied Dolly, no whit disconcerted ; “you had a 
better memory when I was here last. Come, Mr. Draper, now 
haven’t you seen me before?” 

The miller scanned him from head to foot, and Dolly could observe 
how the wrinkles had deepened under their thick coating of flour on 
the old man’s face. His temper, too, seemed the rustier for age. 
After a prolonged stare he shook his head, observing scornfully, 
«There’s a fresh crop of fools comes up every seed-time. One more 
or less makes small odds with spring drawing on.” 

Dolly laughed outright, and something in his laugh recalled him 
to the old man’s recollection. Wiping his hand sedulously on his 
trousers ere he proffered it, the miller opened the half-door and bade 
his guest step in. “Your servant, sir—your servant,” he repeated 
nervously. ‘I know you now, I ask your pardon. You be one o’ 
Mr. Archer’s young gentlemen—the lusty ’un” (he had obviously 
forgotten his name). ‘ Walk in, sir—walk in. I be proud to see 
you. I thought you’d a drawed down nigh a score more, though, 
when you’d growed to be a man.” 
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This in a tone of mournful soliloquy, as of one disappointed, dis- 
heartened, but accepting such dis-illusions for the inevitable draw- 
backs of life. 

“T’m glad to see you looking so hearty,” said Dolly, cheerfully, 
while he seated himself in the well-known wooden chair, and filled 
a glass of the ale brought in by a red-cheeked, red-armed lass, as 
like the original Jane of careless memory as she could stare, which 
indeed she did to some purpose at the well-dressed visitor. “ Here’s 
your health. Mr. Draper, and long may you keep it. Why, you’re 
not a day older than when we used all to come down here for an 
afternoon’s fishing after study. Ah! how many years is that ago?” 

Cunning Dolly was working round to his point. Old Draper’s 
shaggy brows lowered, and his trembling hand jingled the ale-jug 
against the tip of his glass. ‘“ My service to you, sir,” said he, 
setting it down after but a modest sip. “Ah! it’s not so many 
years, maybe, but there’s been great changes, great changes, up at 
Oakover, and down here at Ripley, since you and me lifted the 
trimmer with the seven-pound Jack on the night Mr. Vandeleur 
come by and took it home in his carriage. Yes, I remember of you 
now quite well, sir. Mr. Egremont, if I’m not mistaken. You was 
always a keen chap for the fishing, and now Squire’s gone, and 
Madam, she do never come to the hall. And there’s them missed 
from the Mill down here as used to—as used to—well, as used to 
come in and out, merry enough and bright enough to thaw an 
anchor-frost' on the mill-wheel. Ah, young master! if it’s them as 
lives longest as learns most, it’s them too as has most to forget. 1 
do know as my memory’s failing—TI do sometimes wish he were gone 
for good and all.” 

Dolly looked round the room to avoid the old man’s eyes, in which 
tears were rising fast. On a table near the window he observed a 
woman’s straw hat, a watering-pot, and a pair of gardening-gloves. 
He almost started. Could it be possible that the very person whose 
death he had come here to ascertain was alive and merry in the 
house ? 

Old Grits followed his visitor’s glance. ‘ Theer they be,” said 
he huskily, “‘and theer they’ll bide till she come in at that theer 
door, or till I be carried out on it. They be ready for ye, my pretty, 
never fear, them wot you was allus used to weer, and well they 
became ye — more’s the pity! Ay, beauty’s a snare maybe, but 
there wasn’t such a one to look at not in a dozen parishes round. 
Look’ee here, Mr. Kgremont—I mind your name now, sir—I’ve a 
‘been to their bow-meeting and what-not at Oakover, and see all the 
f* (1) Anchor-frost—a term peculiar to millers, signifying a degree of cold so intense 


as to clog with ice the mill-wheel below the water-surface. A metaphor apparently 
drawn from the idea that the river’s bed is frozen so hard, it could not hold an anchor. 
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quality, ah ! for twenty mile and more. If you’d taken and bolted of » 
’em nine times over, they’d never have looked more nor ‘seconds’ 
by the side of my Fan. Yes; you may come when you like, my 
pretty. It’s all ready for you, and I got anew ribbon for your hat— 
was it last Ripley feast ? I don’t well mind ; Lady-day comes round 
so often now, and never a blink of fair spring weather from year’s 
end to year’s end.” 

It seemed obvious to Dolly that her father at least believed Mrs. 
Ainslie was still alive, and he could pursue his inquiries therefore 
with less circumspection. 

“T ought to have asked after my old friends when I sat down,” 
‘said he; “I haven’t forgotten any of them. Is it long, Mr. Draper, 
since you have heard from your daughter ?” 

“ Daughter !”’ exclaimed the miller, in a voice that shook painfully, 
notwithstanding the pitch to which it was raised. ‘ Who told you 
as I’d got a daughter? There were a little maid here long ago as 
used to play in and out o’ that theer door, and hold on tight by 
Daddy’s finger when us went to peep at the big wheel like on the 
sly. There were a likely lass, as I’ve been tellin’ ye, what used to 
busk her gown and comb her long black hair in that there room 
behind you, and come out singitig till the whole place turned as 
merry as a christening and as bright as a sunrise. The Lord’s 
above all, and I’ve got two noble sons as lusty as yourself, Mr. 
Egremont, doing well in their business and honouring of their 
father. I ain’t unthankful for it. But I’ve never had a daughter 
not since that day my Fan left me with a lie in her mouth, 
to go away with that slim chap as was a friend of yours, Mr. 
Egremont. You'll excuse me, sir; you was always a gentleman, 
you was, but don’t let that chap and me ever come a-nigh. 
There'll be blood between us, there will! Ah! she allus used 
to write afore he.come and tuk her forrin. I'll never believe 
as she’d forsake me of her own free will, like this here. Ah, 
little Fan, little Fan! [ll not last long. Come back to me before 
I’m gone! It’s all ready for you. Come back whenever you’ve a 
mind!” 

The miller fairly broke down, and hid his face in his hands. 
Dolly endeavoured to console him in vain. It was obviously 
impossible to obtain any information from the hurt, heart-broken 
father, and after a few common-place expressions of sympathy and 
condolence, Dolly thought the greatest kindness he could do his _ 
host was to finish his beer and depart as promptly as he might. 

G. J. Wuyre MELVILLE. 











LUCRETIUS ON NATURE. 


The first Induction attempted in English hexameters. 


GREAT mother of Romans, mankind’s joy, joy of immortals, 
Our kind nurse, Cytherea, who, ’neath the smoothly-revolving 
Signs of heaven, makest rich alike in life, galley-floating 
Seas and lands crop-bearing! of whose sole power ariseth 
Each gender’d animal to sojourn i’ the beams o’ the sunlight — 
Winds and welkin clouds from thee, goddess, and thy approaches 
Take to retreat: then attends with blooms sweet-breathing upon thee, 
Earth manifoldly colour’d: the levels besmile thee of ocean, 
And well-appay’d welkin brightens with an even effulgence ; 
Sith day no sooner reasserts his vernal appearance, 
When the Favonian air, set free, spreads lustily, life-rich, 
But first aery birds of thee, goddess, and o’ thy advent 
Give manifestation, struck by thy charm to the heart’s root. 
Then cattle and wild deer spring about, their glad meadows over, 
And swim across rapidest rivulets, till, by thy allurements 
And with beauty possest, pursue ravenously behind thee 
All animate natures, whereso thou lead’st along each one ; 
Till thoro’ seas, mountains, leaf-laden abodes o’ the wild fowl, 
Through the rivers ravenous, the plains of verdurous expanse, 
Into the bosom of all infusing gracious affection, 
Lustily thou makest each kind engender his offspring. 

Thou being regent then alone to the nature of all things, 
Since to the light’s splendid frontiers by thee unassisted 
Nought can rise, nor a joyous thing nor a fair be created, 
*Tis thy companionship that I ask to the work o’ the poem, 
Which, taking Nature for a theme, I’d fain set in order 
For that Memmiades, who is ours, whom thou, goddess, always 
Hast will’d pre-eminently to shine as gifted in all things, 
So much thou rather to the verse give a charm never-aging: 
Meantime cause thou around all seas and lands a cessation 
Of war’s fierce function, sith alone thou’rt able to soothe men 
With peace’s quietude; for war’s fierce function obeyeth 
Armipotent Mavors, who upon thy breast, goddess, often 
Sinks backward, worsted by his heart’s love-wound never-healing ; 
And thy smooth neck along thus lying, thus looking upward, 
Feedeth his eyes with love, still upon thee greedily gloating, 
While from thy lip is hung the breath drawn by the recliner ; 
Whom thou twined up around, when upon thy form hallow’d-holy 
He resteth, shed abroad out of thy mouth mellow murmurs, 
Praying him, O bless’d one, to give easeful peace to the Romans— 
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Since neither we at all in th’ adverse state o’ the country 
Can composedly work, nor Memmio’s illustrious offspring 
Can to the realm’s welfare at a time like this be a-wanting. 

* * * * 
Nor doth it escape me, what an hard emprise it is always 
Into Latin numbers to reduce deep lore of Achaians, 
Chiefly because many things in new terms must be attempted, 
While the novel subject and stinted language oppress me: 
But that worth that is in thyself, and my solace hoped-for 
From thy sweet friendship, constrain me to bear any labours, 
Through stilly nights waking, seeking what words can avail me, 
What numbers even, to prefer clear light to thy aspect, 
Whence thou mayst penetrate throughout things deep-hidden erewhile. 


C. B. CaYLeEy. 











STRAY CHAPTERS FROM A FORTHCOMING WORK 
ON LABOUR. 


II. 
THE RIGHTS OF CAPITAL. 


Tue last chapter was occupied with an inquiry into the distinctions 
between the untenable pretensions and the genuine rights of labour, 
and its main purpose was to show that the equitable remuneration of 
hired labour is simply whatever may have been mutually agreed upon 
between the employer and the owner of that labour—simply what- 
ever the one may have consented to give and the other to accept. 
No one rate of wages, it was argued, is intrinsically more or less fair 
than any other; the rate which has actually been mutually agreed 
upon, however low it may be, however inadequate to the labourer’s 
necessities, is all that he is entitled in justice to demand, or that jus- 
tice requires the employer to give. 

Members of the working classes, nine-tenths of whom probably 
are hired labourers, will not be particularly well pleased with this 
definition of theirdues. But let them be of good heart. Theirs is one 
of the best of causes, and no good cause ever was or ever will be 
weakened by plain speaking. The doctrine summarised above will 
on further examination be discovered to be anything "but prejudicial 
to their interests; but to inquire in what precise manner it is calcu- 
lated to affect those interests would as yet be premature. Before 
attempting to trace the consequences of a theory, we should be satis- 
fied of its correctness; and this quality we cannot in the present. 
instance subject to a more crucial test than by comparing with the 
limits already assigned to the rights of labour, the boundaries which 
after due investigation shall appear to be those of the conterminous 
rights of capital. 

This comparison will be greatly facilitated if for the sake of con- 
venience, though at some sacrifice of scientific exactness, we are here 
permitted to comprehend land under the denomination of “ capital,” 
thereby excluding from a discussion, of itself sufficiently complicated, 
the additionally perplexing element of rent. Understood in this 
enlarged sense, the rights of capital will be found to reach completely 
up to the boundary which has been represented as circumscribing 
and confining the rights of labour, and which therefore the latter 
rights cannot overstep without violating the former. But the rights 
of capital are of course just as inviolable as those of labour, and they 
are so not merely on the general ground that all genuine rights what- 
soever are by their very essence equally sacred, and that it must 
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always be equally wrong to violate right. There is also an additional 
and special reason. On looking carefully into the matter we shall 
find that the rights of capital and of labour rest on precisely the 
same basis, the former indeed rising out of the latter, so that the 
validity of the one cannot be called in question without equally 
impugning the reality of the other. Hence it will be seen to follow 
that the rights of capital, whatever, when accurately determined, 
they may prove to be, present an impassable barrier beyond which 
the rights of labour cannot possibly advance. 

To allow of all this being demonstrated, the only concession required 
is one which few will be disposed to deny, and which those will be 
foremost to make who are least prepared to approve of the use to which 
it is about to be turned. Itis simply that the whole produce of unas- 
sisted labour belongs of right to the person to whom the labour 
belongs, and by whom it is exerted. The proposition is not indeed 
absolutely unassailable. The right which it asserts, although one of 
the least questionable of the claims of human industry, is. still not 
one to which some small exception may not be taken, for it isa right 
which no individual can exercise without more or less impairing 
the corresponding rights of all other individuals. For human in- 
dustry is not a creative process; it cannot make anything out of 
nothing. It is ineffective unless it have materials to work upon, and 
these materials, although now for the most part private property, 
must in the first instance have been derived from what at the time 
was common property which no one individual could be entitled to 
appropriate without the consent of all the rest. 

As soon as Adam’s first-born came of age, so that there were two 
men in the world instead of one, neither of them could pluck an 
apple, or catch a trout, or snare a rabbit or partridge, without thereby 
disabling the other from doing precisely the same thing, which yet 
that other had an equal right todo. For nothing which the earth 
contained belonged exclusively either to Adam or to Cain; every- 
thing belonged to both jointly, and neither therefore could seize 
for his own sole use on anything without being bound in equity to 
give up part of it to the other ondemand. No amount of labour 
expended in acquiring it could give to either a complete proprietary 
title to it. If a horse belonging jointly to A and b break loose and 
run away, A cannot by running after it and catching it, after how- 
ever long and fatiguing a chase, make it exclusively his own. Neither 
could Cain do the like with respect to a primogenial zebra which 
his father fancied as much as himself, and might have captured and 
broken-in if he had not been anticipated by his son. 

As long as the human family were suffered to revel in the abun- 
dance of the .garden of Eden, questions of this sort could scarcely 
become very embarrassing, but in the course of a few generations 
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they began to be sharply contested between rival hunters and shep- 
herds, whose conflicting claims to the same hunting or grazing ground 
could scarcely be decided except by the sword. The only law then 
in vogue was that modification of the venerable maxim, “ Capiat 
qui capere possit,’”’ Catch who can, which is embodied in W ordsworth’s 
well-known version of— 
*‘ The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 
But it was gradually discovered that without some certainty of being 
able to keep, few would be at the trouble of taking, and that all 
activity must come toa stand-still unless individual ownership of 
whatever individual exertion had acquired were recognised. Thus 
arose and was established the claim of unassisted labour to the exclu- 
sive possession of its own produce, which, however, we see was not so 
much a right springing naturally from any principles of natural 
justice, as an artificial privilege built up for the convenience of 
society out of the ruins of that common right which had previously 
been the only existing proprietary right. 

So microscopic a flaw in the title will scarcely induce any one to 
dispute the right, which, however, if admitted in the interests of 
labour, will be found to furnish complete warrant for the most exten- 
sive pretensions of capital likewise. If a man be entitled to the 
whole produce of his unassisted industry, he is of course entitled to 
all the benefit he can in any way extract from that produce, which 
therefore he may, if he pleases, instead of consuming it unproduc- 
tively, apply to the purposes of further production, appropriating simi- 
larly to his own sole use the whole results of the further production. 
Now nothing succeeds like success; there is nothing like money for 
making money ; nothing so greatly facilitates and promotes production 
as the application to it of the results of previous production. A naked 
savage running after a stag without having made any commissariat 
arrangements beforehand, will most likely have to give in through 
hunger and faintness before coming up with his quarry, whereas if 
he has been prudent enough to take food with him, he may be able 
to continue the chase until it proves successful. In this latter case, 
having learned from experience the advantage of forethought, he 
may probably resolve to live no more from hand to mouth, and 
instead of gorging himself with raw venison, may dry the greater 
part of it in the sun and so lay up provision enough for several days’ 
hunting. If now he make good use of his time and meat, every 
separate joint may perhaps serve him as the means of obtaining an 
entire carcass, and by the time his first supply of food is exhausted, 
he may find himself in possession of ten times the original quantity. 
He may then, if he pleases, repeat the same process ad infinitum ; 
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but it is also very possible that some companion who has witnessed 
his mode of proceeding, may propose to borrow his hunting weapons 
and appliances, together with a haunch of his venison, on condition 
of repaying for the loan with two haunches of the stag which he 
hopes with its aid and support to be able to run down, and the owner 
of the venison may either close with the bargain, or may offer instead 
to let his applicant have a haunch on condition of receiving the 
whole produce of the other’s chase. The provident savage has, 
you perceive, become a capitalist, his hunting implements and his 
venison being his capital, which in one of the cases supposed, he 
lends nearly at cent. per cent. interest, and in the other invests in a 
speculation from which he expects perhaps three or four hundred per 
cent. profit. 

“What an atrocious usurer!”’ you exclaim, and certainly not 
without reason, yet in taking the whole of this enormous interest or 
profit he is taking nothing but what is in straitest strictness of speech 
his own. His hunting tackle he made entirely himself. He might, 
therefore, if he had pleased, have played the part of the dog in the 
manger with it, neither using it himself nor letting others use it. 
His venison, the other item of his capital, was equally the fruit of his 
own unaided exertions. His own bow and his own spear in his own 
hands, had gotten it for him. In like manner as the bow and 
spear, therefore, it was absolutely and entirely at his own disposal. 
He was quite at liberty to employ it in whatever way he pleased, 
whether productively or unproductively. He might have eaten the 
whole of it himself, alternately stuffing and sleeping, as long as it 
lasted, or have kept it till it rotted, or burnt it on his idol’s altar, 
without, by such beastly excess or wanton waste, injuring any one 
but himself, or sinning against anything human but his own con- 
science. Or he might have used it to sustain and invigorate his own 
labour, and have increased his stores with the increased produce of the 
labour so increased in efficiency. For in his venison he possessed 
what in Johnsonian phrase might be called the potentiality of 
acquiring wealth, of which he might, if he had chosen, have availed 
himself for his own exclusive advantage. He consented, however, 
to transfer the use of this potentiality to another on condition of 
receiving a portion of the resultant wealth ; he suffered his capital to 
be employed in rendering another’s labour instead of his own more 
efficient. He was under no obligation to make any such transfer. 
He might, if he had preferred it, have kept his capital entirely 
to himself, and huve used it, or left it unused, as he thought proper, 
without thereby giving the smallest pretext for complaint to any one. 
If then he did consent to part with it for a consideration, it was 
clearly competent to him to determine without appeal what that 
consideration should be. It could not possibly be greater than he 
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was justified in asking. It could not possibly be so great as to 
trench on the rights of him who agreed to it, for the latter had no 
rights in the matter until the agreement gave them to him, nor any 
but what the agreement gave. Whatever share, then, however 
large, of the produce of the combined capital and labour, was assigned 
to the capitalist by the agreement, belonged to him by the clearest 
title, while nothing more could belong to the labourer than the share, 
however small, which might remain for him after the capitalist had 
taken his stipulated portion. 

Further, in taking all his profit or interest he was not only taking 
no more than his undoubted due: it is quite possible also that he 
may have been taking nomore than, perhaps not so much as, might 
fairly be regarded as the creation of his capital. The hunting 
tackle and venison of which that capital consisted, were, as we have 
seen, the products of his own unassisted labour. Nobody had helped 
him either to make the one or to use it in getting possession of the 
other. Both were, too, instruments of production which he might, 
if he had chosen, have himself used to increase his storé. He might 
himself have gone out hunting with them, and if he had, whatever 
he had bagged in consequence would clearly have been the exclu- 
sive product of his own industry. He consented, however, to make 
over the use of them to another hunter, thereby enabling that other 
to procure a further batch of venison which, according to the hypo- 
thesis, he could not have procured without such aid. In the cir- 
cumstances supposed the unassisted labour of the second hunter 
would have been fruitless. It was the borrowed capital which he 
was permitted to combine with it that rendered it productive. But 
for the loan of the first hunter’s provision bag, and spear or bow and 
arrows, he could neither have come up with the stag, nor have 
killed him if he had. Of course it is not pretended that the capture 
of the stag was therefore due exclusively to the loan. Of course 
whoever should put forward so preposterous a claim on behalf of capital, 
would speedily be taught that his argument was one cutting equally 
both ways by finding it turned decisively against his client. Cer- 
tainly labour without capital can do nothing except in an unappro- 
priated wilderness, and very little even there, but as certainly capital 
without labour can nowhere do anything at all. Most likely in the case 
before us the second hunter would have bagged no game without the 
first hunter’s food and tackle to help him, but most certainly the food 
and tackle would have bagged no game without a hunter to use them. 
Still, though the capture certainly was not owing solely, it was owing 
chiefly, to the first hunter’s capital. At first sight, when labour and 
capital are associated, to determine which of the two deserves most of 
the credit of their joint productiveness, or how much of the credit is 
due to either, might seem as hopeless a task as to decide which blade 
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of a pair of scissors is most influential in cutting, or whether the fire 
or the sirloin has most to do with the generation of roast beef. But 
the problem will cease to appear insoluble if we bear in mind that 
all capital is the creation of labour, and likewise the plenary repre- 
sentative of just as much labour as created it, and if we also consider 
how much more of labour is commonly needed to create capital than 
to utilise it. In the example before us, perhaps it took the seeond 
hunter the best part of a day to run down his stag; but perhaps, 
also, it may have taken the first hunter the best part of a week to 
fashion the implements and to provide the food which furnished the 
second hunter’s equipment. If so, the former contributed four or 
five times as much labour as the latter to the common stock, and was 
the author of four or five times as much of the joint result. Conse- 
quently, even though in the final division of the spoil, he gave only 
one haunch to his companion, and kept the other haunch, both fore- 
quarters and breast and neck for himself, he would still have been 
making a strictly equitable apportionment of the proceeds of labour, 
and would have taken as his own labour’s share no more than his 
own labour had produced. His four or five hundred per cent., every 
usurious jot of it, was his undoubted due by a double title,—by the 
very selfsame titles, and by both of them, by which alone hired and 
unhired labour are respectively warranted in appropriating their 
respective earnings. It was his, first, by special agreement—on the 
same ground, that is, on which alone a hired labourer becomes entitled 
to wages; it was his, secondly, as being entirely the result of his own 
labour—for the same reason, that is, for which alone a man working 
on his own account, and without aid from others, is entitled to the 
whole proceeds of his own toil. 

The case here selected for the purpose of illustration is at once 
very simple and very extreme—dquite elementary in its simplicity, 
and almost extravagant in the length to which its governing 
principle is carried. But elementary truths continue equally to be 
truths amidst the most involved of complications, and principles that 
can be pushed to extremes without terminating in absurdity, may 
be implicitly trusted for guidance in ordinary.cases. In the rudi- 
mentary example before us, the rights of capital have been seen to 
rest on the very self-same foundation as those of labour, so that to 
question their validity would, on the part of labour, be an obviously 
suicidal act. But what is true of capital in its chrysalis form applies 
to it equally in its most full-fledged development. It applies not 
more to a few ounces of pemmican manufactured by the owner out of 
, the flesh of game of his own killing, than to millions of pounds 
sterling in the possession of one who has acquired them by gift, 
bequest, or barter. The prerogatives of capital—its rights over 
whatever has either been pledged to it by formal contract, or which 
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it has itself generated, are always equally extensive, and belong to it 
not more in its earlier and minutest embryo stage than after it has 
attained to its most complex combinations and most colossal dimen- 
sions. If the earlier of our two hunters was at liberty to dispose of 
his venison as he pleased, to use it or to leave it unused, or to waste 
it according to his humour or caprice—if he might do anything with 
it, in short, except harm to his neighbour, a fortiori he might do 
with it anything that did to a neighbour not harm but good. If he 
was free to gorge himself with meat, or to let it rot, or to burn it to 
ashes, a fortiori he must have been free to give it away, or to sell or 
bequeath it. The meat could not be exclusively his own, which, as 
the fruit of his unaided toil it incontestably was, unless he could 
make overthe ownership in all its integrity to another; and in so 
transferring the ownership, he of course transferred with it all the 
rights which ownership gave him, while he to whom those rights 
were transferred, receiving them in all their entirety, became, of 
course, entitled to transmit them in turn in similar entirety to an 
infinite series of successors. Some members of the series might 
probably augment the capital transmitted to them, by adding to it 
produce arising out of the combination with it of labour, either 
originally their own, or which they had made their own by purchase. 
and by paying for it certainly more than it could have produced if it 
had remained unpurchased, and almost certainly more also than the 
share which it contributed to the joint produce of capital and of 
itself.. If so their rights over each fresh increment became precisely 
the same as those which they possessed over the original stock, and 
their rights over both became equally capable of transfer or trans- 
mission. In one or other of the modes thus indicated all honestly 
acquired property must have been accumulated and acquired. Hither 
it must be the product of the first owner’s unassisted industry ; or it 
must be the product of that product in combination with industry 
which, if not originally their own, he or his successors must have 
made their own by purchase; or, finally, it must be the product of one 
or more subsequent combinations of the same character as the one 
just described. All honestly acquired capital may, therefore, be 
fairly regarded as the produce of the labour either of the actual owner, 
or of a former owner or owners, or of both jointly, but always of 
labour, all rights arising out of which are concentred in the actual 
owner. Whoever then comes honestly into possession of honestly 
accumulated capital acquires the same unbounded ownership over it 
as would have belonged to him if he himself alone and unaided had 
created the whole of it. He necessarily succeeds to all the rights in 
connection with it which appertained to any of his predecessors; and 
as among those rights was included the right to all the profit to be 
got out of property accumulated by their industry, that right, 
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together with the rest, devolves upon him and belongs to him, 
although he be but the tenth or ten thousandth in descent, as com- 
pletely as it did to the earliest of the series. 

Neither can differences in the quantity of capital affect the nature 
of its rights. It will scarcely be seriously maintained that a man’s 
property is the less completely his own, or less absolutely at his own 
disposal, because it happens to be large. It will scarcely be asserted 
that the owner is on that account under any greater obligation to 
purchase labour unless he chooses to do so, or consequently to 
purchase it at a higher price, or, in other words, to hire labourers at 
higher wages than it suits him to pay. Nor, after he has paid his 
labourers their stipulated wages, is any advantage he may derive 
from their services the less entirely his due because he happens to 
be rich. A Manchester millionaire is entitled just as much, and 
on just the same grounds, to take as profit the whole difference 
between the cost and selling prices of the finished material which his 
hundreds of hired operatives have spun or woven for him, as the 
poor Indian who, with wages paid in advance in venison, had hired 
another to hunt for him, would be entitled to all the produce of that 
other’s chase. Nor, again, when capital and labour act in conjunc- 
tion, need the magnitude of the capital diminish capital’s share in 
their joint productiveness. Rather, on the contrary, is capital’s 
proportionate productiveness apt to increase with its bulk. Here I 
am compelled to confess that an illustration used a page or two back 
is, in one respect, peculiarly favourable to the pretensions of capital. 
In it a certain hunter was supposed, at the expense of four or five 
days’ labour of his own, to equip another hunter, thereby enabling 
the latter, at the expense of one day’s additional labour, to run down 
a deer. In this instance, one of the hunters, contributing four or 
five times as much as the other to the whole stock of labour, con- 
tributed also in the same proportion to the attainment of the ultimate 
product. But it must be acknowledged that this hypothesis needs 
only to be a very little altered in order to show a very different 
result. A very slight addition to the second hunter’s equipment 
might have qualified him to continue the chase for four or five days 
instead of one, and to bring back four or five instead of a single head 
of game. Both hunters would then have contributed equal quantities 
of labour, and both would have contributed in equal measure likewise 
to the success of the chase. So much must in fairness be admitted ; 
but, on the other hand, it is to be observed that there is also a 
respect in which’ the illustration in question is not less unfavourable 
to capital than it is favourable in another. Being taken from the 
chase, it is taken from a very exceptional branch of industry, one in 
which, while the capital employed is almost a fixed quantity, the 
labour employed is continually increasing, whereas in most other 
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employments the consumption of capital proceeds quite as rapidly as 
that of labour. Isaak Walton’s Venator, Piscator, and Auceps, the 
three varieties of the genus huntsman, differ from all other productive 


’ labourers, as being the only ones who, to be enabled to work, require 


only to be provided with subsistence and implements. To all other 
labourers whatsoever, materials to be worked up are equally indis- 
pensable, and in most occupations, in order that production may go 
on, fresh materials must be supplied as regularly as fresh labour. 
Whereas, therefore, in the chase, the proportion of the capital to the 
labour employed is continually decreasing, in most other occupations the 
original proportion between the two is in the long-run pretty steadily 
preserved. And in most occupations, as has been said, the proportion 
of capital to labour is apt to increase as the amount of capital increases. 
It is generally greatest in those undertakings in which the capital and 
labour employed are both greatest. It is far greater, for instance, 
in a factory in which hundreds of operatives are employed in turning 
into cloth thousands of bales of wool, than it would be if equal quan- 
tities of wool were left to be worked up by a sufficient number of 
scattered hand-loom weavers. It may not be out of place here to 
remark that the whole quantity of labour employed in such a factory 
throughout the whole period of its duration, immense as the quantity 
would no doubt be, would yet probably be small in comparison with 
the labour which at various times and places must have been 
employed directly or indirectly in the production of the wool, the 
construction of the building, the fabrication of the engines and 
machinery, and the provision of the coal, oil, and sundries, without 
which the subsequent labour of the factory-hands would have availed 
nothing towards the manufacture of cloth. If the thing were one 
admitting of calculation, the latter labour would almost certainly be 
found to bear a smaller proportion to the former than the latter’s 
share, in the shape of wages, of the wholesale proceeds of manufacture 
would bear to the share which, after replacing the capital which 
represented the former labour, would remain as profit on that capital. 
How infinitely in all employments whatsoever the wages of hired 
labour are likely to exceed what the same labour would have earned 
if left unhired, is a point which has already been once or twice 
alluded to, and which will be more fully noticed presently. 

An important corollary from what has gone before is, that a 
bargain, or other dispute of any sort, between labour and capital is not 
a contest between two adverse principles, but an affair between two 
things of the same nature and constitution. The contracting or con- 
tending parties are not labour and something differing in essence 
from labour, but merely two different kinds of labour, labour of two 
different periods, earlier and later, past and present. Consequently 
labour in the concrete cannot be benefited by the success of either 
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side. Whichever gains, it must always be labour that loses, and 
labour’s loss must always be at least equal to what is gained on 
either side. To whatever extent labour trespasses on the domain of 
capital, to that same extent is the labour which created the capital 
dispossessed of its rights. Present labour cannot take more than its 
due without taking what belongs to past labour. Moreover, the 
present labour which has so trespassed will presently become past 
labour, when, if part of its produce be converted into and employed 
as capital, it will in turn be liable to loss through repetition of that 
same denial of the rights of capital by which it had itself previously 
profited. The rights of capital are therefore not simply conterminous 
with those of labour, nor do they merely rest on the same foundation. 
The two may almost be said to be identical. For the rights of 
capital are really a portion of those of labour, which does not obtain 
the whole of her dues if capital be deprived of any part of hers. 
Capital may be likened to a tree which labour has planted and tended 
for the sake of the fruit which it may bring forth in the shape of 
profit; if, then, the tree be prevented from yielding its expected 
fruit, the labour which reared it will be disappointed of its legitimate 
reward. Labour cannot commit any depredation on capital without 
plundering herself as well as her victim. She is at best only taking 
from one pocket to put into another, and robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. 

Another thing worth mentioning here, though it has but little 
direct bearing on the question immediately before us, is that, in 
every bargain between present labour, and past labour as represented 
by capital, whether the latter gain or not, the former is almost sure 
to gain; indeed, cannot fail to do so except from some miscalculation 
of its own. However hard be the capitalist’s terms, he does not 


compel acceptance of them; he only offers them for consideration, © 


and he to whom they are offered is free to accept or to refuse. If he 
accept, it is to be presumed that he sees his account in so doing, and 
fears that otherwise he will not be able to earn even the little which 
the terms offer him: The reader, I fear, must by this time be 
heartily sick of the two hunters of whom such frequent mention 
has been made, but if he will consent to revert to them once 
again, he may recollect that one of them could not have hunted 
at all without the other’s help. Left to himself, the best he 
could do might have been to look for shell-fish or berries, or to 
grub for roots. In spite, then, of the desperately hard bargain 
to which he was fain to submit, he was yet a gainer; his gain 
perhaps being nothing less than the whole difference between the 
hind quarter of a fat buck and a handful of cockles or pignuts. 
Nor, except through miscalculation, does any labourer ever make 
so bad a bargain with his employer that, in spite of its badness, 
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he is not better off with it than he would be without it. Clearly, 
then, no injustice can be done to him, nor can he be injured by terms 
which not only were conceded to him by an employer on whom he 
had no previous claim, and which no one forced him to accept, but 
which he moreover accepted for no other reason than because he 
foresaw, or thought he foresaw, that they would benefit him. 

Some of these latter observations are, however, merely parenthe- 
tical. The chief thing sought to be established in this paper is, that 
of the joint produce of combined capital and labour the portion 
rightfully belonging to the former is whatever share may remain 
after deduction of the share, whatever it may be, and however large 
or however small it may be, which the latter has beforehand agreed 
to accept. That this is so has been argued on two separate pleas— 
Ist. That capital being under no previous obligation to enter into 
any arrangement with labour at all is at liberty to reject any 
arrangement to which she objects, and is entitled to whatever profit 
may accrue to her from any arrangement to which labour and herself 
mutually agree. 2dly. That the profit which thus accrues to capital 
may be fairly regarded as the produce of the labour by which the 
capital was created, and which it represents, and would thus, in the 
absence of any agreement, belong entirely to capital, for the self-same 
reason for which unassisted labour is entitled to take as its reward 
the whole of its own produce. If these points have been made out, 
and if capital has thus been shown to be justly entitled to whatever 
portion of their joint produce may be awarded to her by her agree- 
ment with labour, it necessarily follows that the just dues, the 
rightful wages of labour, cannot exceed whatever under the same_ 
agreement may remain for her after capital has taken her share; and 
this is likewise the conclusion at which we formerly arrived when 


investigating the claims of labour independently, and with reference 
only to their own intrinsic merits. 


W. T. Tuornton. 
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Granp CHamBerLain (introducing Rouann). “See, sir! No buckles to his shoes! 
Dvumourizz. Ah, sir! All is lost. 


“The sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise.” 


Ix the course of my autumn ramble on the Continent it was my 
fortune to meet a young gentleman from Prussia, in whose bright and 
cultured mind I soon recognised one who is a great favourite with 
us, Arminius von Thunder-ten-dronck. We were soon on easy 
terms, and he spoke often of his friends in England, and especially 
of the brilliant writer who first made the German known to us here. 
“ Ah!” said I, with enthusiasm, “there is a master of our English 
tongue, spiritual with true Teutonic geist, radiant as the sunniest wit 
of France. Admit,” I cried, “that Heines are of every soil, peculiar 
or confined to none.” 

“Yes,” said he frankly, “ I am glad we are agreed on that ; a born 
poet, a consummate critic. He may yet loosen the yoke of the 
Philistine from your necks. But. they tell me of late that he is but 
playing with the sling of David, and showing boys and girls how 
prettily he wields it. Tell me, do you think that in very truth 
he hates this Goliath who oppresses you, and in his soul desires to 
slay him ?” 

“‘Nay,”’ said I, with a smile, “these serener natures desire neither 
to hate nor to slay, not even evil itself. It is unmannerly, to say 
nothing of the Gospel. Thus much have I learned to cherish of 
Sweetness and Light.” 

“ Well,” replied Arminius, “ but in this same discourse upon Cul- 
ture with which my friend so gracefully retired from his academic 
chair, in which from report there must have been fine things as finely 
said, I am told there were lurking traces of your superlative dan- 
dyism, some of your flabby religious phrases, your hash of 
metaphysical old bones. Was it so indeed, or have they wholly 
misinformed me?” 

“Indeed they have,” I rejoined warmly, hurt to hear our first 
living critic so treated, and feeling that the Teuton would have been 
the better had he heard it ; “it was a discourse of a solemn and even 
of a devotional kind, subtle in thought and form, with I know not 
what of antique courtliness and classic grace 3 





“What your fine ladies call an air of distinction,” cried he abruptly. 

“Tt might have come,” said I, “ straight from some lost dialogue of 
Plato, such the ethereal glance of the idea, such the lyric charm of 
words.” 
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“ Yes,”’ muttered he, with one of his learned quips, “7 xoppov Kai 
70 KatvoTopov Kai To CyrytiuKoy.”’ 

“ Culture,” said I, not noticing his interruption, of which I hardly 
followed the drift, ‘culture is the moral and social passion for doing 
good ; it is the study and pursuit of perfection, and this perfection is the 
growth and predominance of our humanity proper, as distinguished 
from our animality. It teaches us to conceive of perfection as that 
in which the characters of beauty and intelligence are both present ; 
which unites the two noblest of things, Sweetness and Light.” 

“Good,” said the German, smiling as I warmed over these beau- 
tiful words. ‘‘ Well said, and truly said : now you are coming to the 
point.” 

“ Ah,” I replied, “I thought you would see it aright before long.” 

“Yes,” said he, “a truth which our great Goethe taught all his 
life, and which the small parasitic fry who follow him have carried 
abroad far and near. But stay,” cried he, as if doubting ; “ why is all 
this called culture? I had not so understood the word in your most 
mysterious insular tongue.” 

“‘ Well,” said I, rather at a loss, “ because he tells us it is so.” 

“Nay,” said the German, in his arrogant way instructing me in 
my own mother tongue. “I thought your word culture implied 
simply the amenities of education, the training of the taste—delles 
lettres, and zesthetics, in short?” 

“True,” I answered, a little piqued by his pertinacity, ‘‘so it does 
in dictionaries, in common writing, and in ordinary speech; but a 
master of style like our teacher may put his own sense on the word, 
I suppose ?” 

“Eh!” said Arminius in his biting way, “and carp at those who 
take it in its usual sense? ” 

“‘My friend,” I replied in a deprecating tone, “ you are in this un- 
just, and exaggerate the nature of his attack. He a little miscon- 
ceived the meaning of his opponents. Were it not so there would 
have been no trace of the slightest irritation.” 

“‘Misconception, attack, irritation!”? shouted Arminius, with his 
reckless laugh, “this of your Ithuriel and Ariel in one! His spear- 
point dipped in aromatic vinegar, I suppose! Well, go on,” said 
he, seeing that I was really hurt by his rough humour; “ go on with 
your account of Sweetness and Light; we seem to be rather wander- 
ing from it at present.” 

“Go on?” I replied seriously ; “ with what am I to go on?” 

“Why, go on,” retorted the trenchant German, “and explain to 
me, as you have undertaken to do, how this perfection, this har- 
monious expression of all the powers which make the beauty and 
worth of human nature (to adopt your own words), how, in short, this 
same sweetness and light is to be attained. You have excellently 
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described, in a vein which indeed recalls to me many a fine bit from 
Goethe, and even from Plato, a very noble condition or state of the 
soul. We can all describe this state in words, though not in words so 
fine as you have chosen. Let me now ask you to describe the pro- 
cess by which it is attained.” 

“ Attained? got at?” said I drearily, for I felt stunned by this 
unexpected question. 

“Yes,” rejoined he in a resolute tone ; “ how is it got at?” and he 
waited for my answer. 

“T suppose it comes,” said I vaguely. 

“ But if it does not come,” he retorted. 

“Nay,” I rejoined gently, for I was now conscious of my advan- 
tage, “forgive me, but you are asking too much. We began by 
describing (adequately, as you admit) a lofty state of the soul, the 
goodness and delights of which every tunable spirit. is in itself apt 
to understand. There is no question here of some crabbed system,— 
it is no mechanical method, no ambitious philosophy, no syllabus 
of universal education, we are revealing. Culture, my friend, is an 
inspiration, a glow, an afflatus which steals into the attuned soul, 
and into no other. O that you had heard him dwell on it himself 
with that well-bred ardour and jn that simple unsystematic way 
which best suits his tastes and his powers! You ask too much if 
you look to us for a system of philosophy. “Tis ours but to cull the 
finer flowerets, to scent out the hidden perfumes, along the by-paths 
in the garden of truth;”’ and I uttered this with some conscious 
humility, for I confess that I was thinking of Montaigne. 

“Ah!” said the German brusquely, “so poodles scent out truffles. 
But tell me how to find the truffles without myself becoming a 
poodle.” 

“Train your soul, then,” I cried with spirit, ‘to feel sweetness 
and light. Be the xadoxéya$és, or if you are not, listen to one who 
is! Ah! had you but heard with what light keen hand he touched 
the gross hide of our English Philistinism, as it sat squat like a toad 
beside our poor dazed countrymen ; had you but heard the Olympian 
scorn with which he lashed our machinery, our wealth, our formalism, 
the hideous and grotesque illusions of our middle-class liberalism, and 
Protestantism, and industrialism! Is it not something to have one 
amongst us before whose touch these creatures cower? Come, tell 
me, do you then maintain, love, defend these things?” I said, push- 
ing the German by this home-thrust. 

“Softly,” he replied, steadily enough. ‘ Do you ask if I, Arminius, 
love these things? Do I love Philistines or the friends of Philistines? 
Come, we are at one after all. Is not this your Admirable Crichton, 
my own fast friend and brother inarms? Do I not admire and follow 
him when he girds on his sword, and grieve to see him lounging 
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with that ineffable haw-haw air of your Rotten Row? But are we 
not of one bone, or am I then a Philistine ? ” 

“Forgive me,” I cried—and as I looked into the clear eyes of the 
young Teuton I felt that I was doing him a wrong—“ but you do now 
see how noble this love of perfection, this culture is; that it is a state 
of spiritual health, an equipoise of the living soul, a harmony of its 
intellectual and moral faculties ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “ admirably put. Plato has not drawn it 
better. And now, then, how do you get it? It is very good to tell 
me how beautiful this is; but if a physician tells me only what a 
beautiful thing health is, how happy and strong it makes those who 
possess it, and omits to tell me how I can gain health, or says only, 
Be healthy, desire, seek after health, I call him no physician, but a 
quack. So, if I describe in words a very admirable state of the soul, 
it matters little what I call it. I might say this beautiful and god- 
like state is such and such, and I call it fiddlestick or sauerkraut, or 
the like ; but what am I profited unless I learn how this same fiddle- 
stick, or sauerkraut, or culture (call it as you please), comes to a 
man? Men of sense care little for names, so long as they get the 
thing.” 

“‘ Now, are you serious, my friend?” I rejoined, “that one who 
can describe culture and its gifts in words like those can have left us 
no clue how to get culture?” 

“ Well, what is it, then?” said the downright German. 

“ Why,” replied I earnestly, “temper your soul to feel those im- 
pulses towards action, help, and beneficence, the desire for stopping 
human error, clearing human confusion, and diminishing the sum of 
human misery, the noble aspiration to leave the world better and 
happier than we found it. Call for more light, more sweetness x 

“Call!” he broke in with his sardonic way ; “call spirits from 
the vasty deep ; but will they come when thou dost call them ?” 

“ And then,” I went on, without noticing his jest, “‘attune the 
soul to a state of harmony; let not the least breath of vulgarity, rest- 
lessness, or vehemence disturb its self-possession ; temper it to that 
spirit of inexhaustible indulgence towards all things good or evil, to 
that repose E 

“Which marks the caste of Vere de Vere,” laughed the incorrigible 
Prussian. 

“Lieber Herr,” said I, determined to be unruffled, “ this is hardly 
fair. Culture, as I am explaining, is all this, and more than I have 
said or can say; and that because the moral and social passion for 
doing good, the noble aspiration to leave the world better, the social 
idea, I may say, comes in as part of the grounds of culture, and the 
main and primary part. So culture, you must see, includes all these 
things, and harmonises them. They are but the raw materials, the 
elements of culture.” | 
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“The passion for doing good, then,” he said, “is permitted to 
come into your conception of culture ?” 

“Certainly,” I rejoined; “a most charming ingredient of it, 
properly subdued and sweetened.” 

“The butter in your omelette!” cried he, with one of his 
shocking peals of laughter. ‘ You have read, I suppose,” he went 
on presently, “the letters of your Lord Chesterfield to his son ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied; ‘“ there was a fine gentleman indeed, with 
an inexhaustible indulgence both towards himself and towards 
others!” 

“Good!” said the Prussian. ‘ And you remember the passage 
in which, in the course of a panegyric on breeding, he breaks forth, or 
(in fairness to him and to you) I will say glows forth, into the saying 
that a Frenchman, who possesses the cultivated manner habitual to 
his countrymen, and at the same time has a fund of virtue, education, 
and good sense, is the first of the human race. Do you see no risk, 
now, that the fund of virtue, education, and good sense may become 
rather an extra in your finishing academy, and the science of mental 
deportment may be unduly developed ?” 

“T really fail to follow you,” I answered, for I hardly knew what 
he would say next. ‘ Culture, as.I am showing you, includes in itself 
these valuable gifts and faculties.” 

“Good,” said he; “this talisman, then, this something, this 
culture, if that word please you, is a gift yet better than active bene- 
ficence ? ” 

“Surely,” said I; “for it includes this, and chastens its sallies by 
good taste.” ; 

“ And it is yet better,” he went on, “than a passionate desire for 
truth ?” 

“True!” I replied, with some pathos ; “for it belongs to the heart 
as much as to the head.” 

“And it is yet better than any social philosophy ?”’ said he. 

“Oh!” I answered as humbly as I could say it, “culture sits in 
judgment on all philosophies, social as well as natural. This is, 
indeed, its peculiar function and privilege.” 

“ And it is yet better than religion ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes!” I replied, quite boldly ; “it coincides with it, and passes 
beyond it. Only, whereas religion is the voice of the deepest human 
experience, so culture combines all the voices of human experience,— 
art, science, poetry, philosophy, history, as well as religion. Culture,” 
said I, with enthusiasm, “is perfection in all things ; in everything it 
fixes standards of perfection, and standards which are real. Perfection 
in all things! In all things perfection! Ambrosial grace, im- 
mortal calm !” 

“And your Seraphic Doctor is willing to teach you all this ?” cried 
Arminius, almost fiercely. 
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“Yes,” I replied, suffused with pride as I thought on my teacher. 

“« And he knows all this ?”” shouted the excitable German. 

“It would indeed appear so,” said I calmly, enjoying his manifest 
confusion. 

“Gott im Himmel!” murmured my ungovernable friend ; and he 
was silent, as if musing. 

“Ah!” he went on after a long pause, “I had never yet done jus- 
tice then wholly to my friend. What a range of gifts—what a 
mastery of knowledge!” It wasnow my turn to triumph. “TI have 
much,” he went on, humbly enough, “to learn from you. Tell me, 
now, in this noble aim of diminishing the sum of human misery, you 
do not rest until you see the sources of the poison subtly pervading 
our social system? You put trust in your diagnosis of its morbid 
symptoms ?”’ 

“ Your language savours of the mechanical,” I replied, with quiet 
pride ; “but it is surely not we who are-content with unintelligent 
benevolence.” 

“ Right!” he said; “then how do you describe the basis of your 
social philosophy ?”’ 

“Remember, my friend,”’ I rejoined, with a confident smile, “cul- 
ture knows nothing so finite as a system.” 

“No!” he answered; ‘“ not any system, but you have principles ? 
These principles are of course coherent; they are interdependent, 
subordinate, and derivative, I presume ?” 

I was still silent, and smiled as blandly as was courteous. 

“‘ They are derived,” he went on, “through some definite logical 
process surely, either from history, or from consciousness, or from 
experiment, or the like? They agree in part or in whole, or they 
disagree, with the stated principles of known moralists and thinkers ? 
They can be harmonised with other branches of philosophy as a whole, 
they can be grasped by the student and imparted to the disciple. 
Your principles are of this sort, I suppose ?’’ said he, puzzled by my 
continued silence. 

“My friend,” I replied, laughing aloud, though, I trust, always 
- within the limits of the courteous and the graceful, “has Dagon 
stricken thee, too? Why so, too, say the mere uncircumcised, the 
creatures of systems and methods. Away with them, my friend, and 
their abstractions, their limitations, their immaturities. Learn how 
culture—with that flexibility which sweetness and light give, with 
that exquisite sensibility to-truth which is its note—has no need of 
these leading-strings and finger-posts. It is possessed ever by its own 
intelligent eagerness after the things of the mind. It is eternally 
passing onwards and seeking—seeking and passing onwards eternally. 
Where the bee sucks, there suck I,” I murmured ‘cheerily, as I 
observed the increasing bewilderment of my philosophical friend. 
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“Well!” said he, after a long pause for reflection, for, as I ex- 
pected, this was something undreamt of in his philosophy—if, indeed, 
it be not in any man’s philosophy; ‘“‘ you search and probe and test 
the schemes of the great thinkers of mankind, making known what 
therein is best and most fruitful ?” 

“Certainly!” I replied. ‘‘Culture, as I have said, is nourished 
on the best ideas of the time. It diffuses these ideas, it clarifies them, 
it attunes them. As I have told you, its function is to humanise a// 
knowledge.” 

“Then you have a clear and intense grasp,” he went on, “ upon 
definite doctrines in philosophy ?” 

“Clear,” I replied, with rather a sly touch, “if you please, but 
sweetness knows nothing intense, my friend.” 

“Well!” he cried impatiently, “but you grasp great doctrines of 
thought ?” 

“T trust that we do,” said I mildly. 

“What are they, then?” replied he. But I only smiled, not less 
softly than before. ‘‘ Are they, as one may say, @ priori or d pos- 
teriori, metaphysical or positive, experimental or intuitional ?” 

“My dear Arminius,” I said, after a pause, “so also ask the 
Sadducees and publicans. What, again, I say, has culture to do 
with all these finalities, rigidities, inadequacies, and immaturities ? 
Where be their quiddits, and their quillits, now? Do you ask 
of culture what are its principles and ideas? The Jest principles, 
the dest ideas, the best knowledge:—the perfect! the ideal! the 
complete !” 

“But how does it recognise these,” he asked helplessly, evi- 
dently now striking at random, “if it has neither system, method, 
nor logic ?” 

“ By Insight,” I replied triumphantly; “ by its own inborn sensi- 
bility to beauty, truth, and life.” 

“ But if a man is born without it ?” he asked. 

“God help him then,” I rejoined, “for I cannot ;” and as Armi- 
nius was still silent, 1 hummed gaily to myself, “Sordid, unfeeling, 
reprobate, degraded, spiritless outcast ;” and indeed there are but too 
many in that plight. 

“ Tell me,” said Arminius, at length recovering himself for a last 
effort, ‘‘are you then of the intuitional school ?” 

“School!” I replied, as contemptuously as was consistent with 
perfect politeness, “no! nor are we anything intuitional at all. 
Culture, I say, questions, studies, ponders. But as in other views 
study follows set methods, in this view study is guided only by 
perennial curiosity and an innate sense of refinement. There is 
thus harmony, but no system; instinct, but no logic; eternal growth, 
and no maturity ; everlasting movement, and nothing acquiesced in; 
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perpetual opening of all questions, and answering of none; infinite 
possibilities of everything; the becoming all things, the being 
nothing.” 

“T am confounded,” sighed Arminius, as indeed was but too 
obvious. 

“ And now,” said he, after a long pause, “your passion for doing 
good moves you to distinguish the noxious and the vile?” 

“Yes,” I replied quietly, “but what language about the poor 
lower intelligences !” 

“ And it stirs you to abolish them ?” he asked. 

“No,” I answered decisively. ‘‘ Above all things, let us abolish 
nothing. To desire to abolish is to be fierce, to be fierce is to be 
unideal, to be unideal is to be sanguinary. It begins in want of 
tone, and it ends with the guillotine !” 

“‘ And your passion for doing good works ”” he said. 

“ By diffusing an atmosphere of sweetness and light; by broaden- 
ing the basis of life and intelligence; by the children of Thy spirit 
making their light shine upon the earth,” said I, with some unction, 
easily gliding into my old chant when the college service was intoned, 
and reverentially repeating some beautiful words I had once heard 
there. 

This, however, was too much for my poor friend, whose privilege it 
had never been to know the bent of the old Oxford nature for 
sweetness. , 

“Soul of my namesake!” he burst forth with sad, sad vehemence 
of manner, “must I hear more? Here are we, in this generation, 
face to face with the passions of fierce men; parties, sects, races © 
glare in each other’s eyes before they spring; death, sin, cruelty 
stalk amongst us, filling their maws with innocence and youth ; 
humanity passes onwards shuddering through the raging crowd of 
foul and hungry monsters, bearing the destiny of the race like a 
close-veiled babe in her arms, and over all sits Culture high aloft 
with a pouncet-box to spare her senses aught unpleasant, holding 
no form of creed, but contemplating all with infinite serenity, sweetly 
chanting snatches from graceful sages and ecstatic monks, crying 
out the most pretty shame upon the vulgarity, the provinciality, the 
impropriety of it all. Most improper, quotha, most terrible, most 
maddening. Judge philosophies, but by no fuller philosophy!’ Social 
action, without a social faith! Religion, without a doctrine or a creed ! 
A sense of the eternal fitness of things, the eternal judge of all 
things! Intelligence, curiosity, right reason! Abailard, Montaigne, 
say you? Abailard of Magazines, Common-room Montaigne! 
Doctor Subtilissimus! Or Coleridge is it, with his pilfered rags 
about the reason and the understanding? ‘Ideal of perfection,’ 
‘ inexhaustible indulgence,’ ‘intelligent eagerness,’ ‘ passion of doing 
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good,’” he kept on repeating in a mincing tone, which I summoned 
all my sweetness to endure without laughing. 

“ Arminius,” I said gravely, after waiting till this absurd ebullition 
was spent (all emotion is absurd to the eye of true taste), “if you 
think that Culture is a simple matter of refinement, or that its prin- 
ciples are formed on esthetic grounds entirely, you were never more 
thoroughly mistaken. I have shrunk very naturally from pressing 
into a general discussion the higher spiritual ideas, but it now 
becomes a duty to tell you that the true and esoteric mission of Cul- 
ture is this—that ‘reason and the will of God prevail,’ and this, I 
may say, is in the very words of no less a person than a mitred 
bishop of our Church !” 

“Culture deals with religion, does it?” he asked carelessly, and 
not much affected by the authority I had cited. 

“Yes,” I said ; “as religion is but one sphere of human experience, 
one side of our manifold activity, Culture turns the light of its 
guiding beacon calmly in due turn upon that.” 

“« And what may be its function in religion ?”’ he asked, still suffer- 
ing from his last outburst. 

“ Chiefly in this,” I answered, “that it deprecates any strain upon 
the nervous system. It eliminates from the well-nurtured soul all 
that savours of the zealot. Here again it diffuses a chastened atmo- 
sphere of sweetness and light. If one says that this or that is true, 
Culture steps in and points out the grossness of untempered belief. 
If one says that this or that is untrue, it shows how little edification 
consists in opening the eyes of the herd. It tells us the beauty of 
picturesque untruth, the indelicacy of mere raw fact, the gracefulness 
of well-bred fervour, the grotesqueness of unmannerly conviction ; 
truth and error have kissed one another in a sweet serener sphere ; 
this becomes that, and that is something else. The harmonious, 
the suave, the well-bred waft the bright particular being into a 
peculiar and reserved parterre of paradise, where bloom at once 
the graces of pantheism, the simplicities of Deism, the pathos of 
Catholicism, the romanticism of every cult in every age, where he can 
sip elegancies and spiritualities from the flowerets of every faith ”— 
I perorated with effusion, thinking of many a transcendental sermon. 

“ Lieber Gott,” cried the incorrigible German, “I know not what 
this means. In your heathen, sottish, putrid cities” (one saw at 
once the distempered perversity of the man) “have I seen some 
petit-maitre preacher passing his white hands through his perfumed 
curls, and simpering thus about the fringes of a stole. Come,” said he, 
with a sort of fierce sadness, “in the name of human woe; what 
Gospel does this offer to poor stricken men ?” 

“The will of God, the will of God,” said I, almost sternly, for 
the man had called up all the spirit of devoutness within me. 
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“Of God,” said the audacious Teuton, “but of which God, for 
there be many Gods, of little family resemblance; the God who 
spoke from Horeb and Sinai, or the God of the Bull Apis, Moloch, 
or Juggernaut ; the God of Torquemada or of Fénélon ; of Cromwell 
or of Hume; of which God, for there be many?” and his eyes 
flashed with a total want of self-possession. 

“ What if culture could show you, my friend,” said I, quite gently, 
for I really pitied his unsophisticated emotion, “that all of these 
were in sooth one and the same, manifold phases of one idea?” 

“ And His will was equally manifest in all?” he asked impatiently. 

“The kingdom of God is within you,” I said devoutly, gliding 
again into my old college-chapel tone, “and His will is made 
manifest is 

“In good taste!” rang forth the ungovernable man. 

I am a professed lover of free speech, and do not pass for a literalist, 
but I confess that my English instincts were too strong for me, and 
I looked round with real uneasiness to see if the scandalous language 
of my friend were overheard. I insisted on quitting a topic which 
he treated with blunt indecorum; nor will I pain the reader by 
relating his other indiscretions of the kind. 

Arminius now felt that he had carried his bluntness too far, and 
wishing to conciliate me, and to show the admiration he feels for his 
friend, he began in a gentler tone. ‘But I hear that he has done 
a knight’s service in consigning to public odium a sect of blood- 
thirsty fanatics who were striving to undermine society in your 
country, agd has crushed the sour French pedant by whose writings 
their crinres were inspired.” I felt that this question was a little 
perplexing, for it partly concerned some youthful indiscretion of my 
own, and indeed was a phase of Culture which I was hardly prepared 
to defend. 

A French sciolist was it not,’ he asked, “who invented some 
random formulz “from the prejudices current in his clique?” 

“I suppose they said the same of Bacon and Leibnitz,” I replied, 
wishing to escape the subject. 

“A man, I think it was said, full of furious indignation with 
the past,” he went on. 

“Well,” I answered, “he is usually charged with preposterous 
veneration for it ; but that, like everything else, is a matter of taste.” 

“Who proposed a wholesale system of violent renovation, I 
believe ?” he went on. 

“No! pardon me,” said I: ‘as I read him, it was just the reverse.” 

“Who hated all thorough cultivation of the human faculties ?” 
he said. 

“T had strangely supposed him its principal apostle,” I rejoined. 

“With no spark of any moral or social passion ?”’ he asked. 
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“Well,” I replied ; “I used to think that he had acmnaticany of the 
sort.” 

“And your Jacobins,” said he ; “ have the police secured them ?” 

“Oh, it is not so bad as that yet,” I answered. 

“Well, but I thought,” he rejoined, ‘that one of them had been 
caught oiling a guillotine in some highly suspicious costume ? ” 

“Oh!” I said, with a smile, “that was only, I believe, what is 
called a sweet and light practical joke. The truth is, to be frank, 
my friend,” for I felt the necessity of saying something, “I must admit 
that Culture made some trifling blunder in the matter. Jacobinigm, 
as you say, denounces the past, seeks violent revolutions, and disdains 
all complex cultivation. The school you speak of, on the contrary, 
love and take counsel of the past, discard all violent for moral agencies 
of progress, and preach universal and perfect education. You see 
that believing in infinite, though peaceful and gradual, progress, to 
be gained by spiritual methods alone, they exactly contrast with 
Jacobinism, which imposes its crude type by tyrannical force. They 
occupy, in a word, the opposite pole of modern politics, except as 
both dream of an infinite change.” 

“Why,” cried Arminius, whom I had long seen swelling with anew 
storm, “this was rank misrepresentation, then, on the part of Cul- 
ture!” 

“My friend, my friend,” I urged, pained at this indelicate plainness, 
“inadequate illumination, partial observation, misapprehension, hasti- 
ness, or rather, say fleetness—anything you please but that; let us 
say airiness.’ 

“You mean that Culture had not adequately studied the great 
French thinker whom it travestied ?” said Arminius. 

“Perhaps it was so,” I replied; “ but reflect— the bee touches not 
the root of any tree. His to suck the floweret ; ours to sip his honey.” 

“ And yet,” he mused, “ there seems very much in which the 
higher Culture may be said to coincide with this philosopher, just as 
you say it coincides with religion.” 

“Oh!” said I, figuratively, “of the mighty river of Egypt whole 
tribes drink and are refreshed, not knowing whence those living 
waters come, and many cast their bread upon them, and find it after 
many days!” 

“‘ What!” said the German, “then here, too, Culture was at fault ?”” 

I was silent. 

“ And the higher intelligence blundered ?” he cried. 

“My friend, my friend——’” I entreated. 

“ And the ‘instinct’ proved about as real as Jack Falstaff’s?” he 
ranon. ‘“ And this bright being——” 





“Hush !” I insisted ; “have you learned no more of sweetness than - 
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“Why, it is a crucial instance by which to test Culture,” he cried, 
“and this potent and magic gift—incommunicable as blue blood—the 
talisman to cure all evil, the touchstone of falsehood, the beautifier of 
life——” But I refused to hear more, for I saw him pacing the 
room and murmuring to himself— 


‘¢ But I remember when the fight was done— 
” * * a 


And telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise ; ” 
and his blue eyes kindled under his fair hair, as of one of his 
Cimbrian sires. 
So I left the untunable man, and walked out to air my soul in the 
light of a sweet autumn sunset. 
FREDERIC Harrison. 














CRITICAL NOTICES. 


LETTERS OF DISTINGUISHED Musicians: Giuck, Haypy, P. E. Bacu, 
WEBER, MENDELSSOHN. Translated from the German by Lapy WALLACE. 
London: Longmans. 


AFTER all it must be admitted, even by the most enthusiastic lovers of music, 
that the letters of musicians are not always very amusing reading. Dr. Lud- 
wig Nohl, however, seems to be of another opinion, and so is Lady Wallace ; 
the former of whom has collected, and the latter translated, a fresh volume of 
their correspondence, with the full belief that it will prove as welcome to the 
general reader as the recently published correspondence of Mozart and Beet- 
hoven. Nevertheless, I cannot but think that both collector and translator 
would have done well to ask the advice of some less ardent lovers of every word 
that falls from the pens of great men; and I would venture to suggest that if 
a second English edition of this present volume should be called for, it would 
be materially benefited by the omission of, say one-third or one-half of the 
letters here printed. Of those written by P. E. Bach not one ought to be 
retained. If the ordinary business correspondence of every composer of any 
class whatever is worthy of publication and translation because he wrote good 
music, there can be no end to such books. We might just as well ask for the 
publication of the account-books or dinner invitations of every man of note, 
whether musical or non-musical. 

With these exceptions, there is a good deal that is really interesting in the 
present volume. To most people the letters of Gluck will be among the 
most curious; and the more so as they show in what sense that great musi- 
cian interpreted the theory on which he wrote his operas, and which has 
been so recently caricatured by the ‘‘ musicians of the future.” That theory, 
as most persons are aware, is to the effect that the office of the music of 
the stage is to express the rapidly changing sentiments of the words uttered 
by each of the dramatis persona, without any prolonged dwelling upon each 
sentence or phrase, and that only where these sentiments are of that kind 
which would be naturally long dwelt upon in real life, are regular songs, 
choruses, or concerted pieces to be tolerated. That this principle is thoroughly 
sound is not to be denied. But the difference between its results in the hands 
of Gluck and those of Herr Wagner is wonderful. Gluck’s aim is to be always 
melodious, and he holds that regularly developed songs and the like are re- 
quired by the natural action of a drama far oftener than appears to be the 
opinion of Herr Wagner and his followers. Whether this difference is the con- 
sequence of the inability to invent and work out good melodies in our modern 
reformers, I do not pretend to say. Certain it is, that dry, formal, and old- 
fashioned as are large portions of all Gluck’s operas, they abound in well-deve- 
loped melodies, which, even now, a hundred years after they were written, 
overflow with beauty and dramatic power. 
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In another respect, Gluck’s letters remind us how different is the position of 
living musical composers from that, not only of himself, but of almost all the men 
of genius who were his contemporaries, or who have succeeded him. Music, like 
almost everything else, was an affair of Court patronage, and few things were 
more unpleasant and more humiliating than the miserable subserviency of men 
of the rarest gifts, and the authors of some of the divinest works that the 
world has ever seen, to some German, Italian, or French sovereign, who kept 
his court composer, as medisval princes kept their court jester, to supply them 
with amusement and occupation. At any rate, we have at length got beyond 
the age of patronage in musicasin everything else. A ‘‘patron” is now simply a 
purchaser, whether royal, noble, or plebeian. If a Gluck were now alive he would 
no more be found resting his hopes of success for a new ‘‘ Orfeo” or ‘‘ Armide” 
upon the favour of a queen, than a new Johnson would be found haunting the 
approaches to the house of a Chesterfield. Gluck, indeed, was made to suffer 
far less from the caprice and contempt of patrons than is the ordinary lot of 
Court musicians. It would be pleasant to believe that king or queen could now 
feel as hearty an interest in the public success of a work written by their 
teachers, and in the propagation of sound musical theories, as was manifested 
by Marie Antoinette in the success of her master Gluck. The character of that 
unfortunate queen exhibits itself in many lights, but rarely to more advantage 
than in her letter to her sister Christine on the subject of the first performance 
of Iphigénie, as it is here called, without any information as to whether it was 
the Iphigénie en Aulide, or the Iphigénie en Tauride, though from the date it is 
to be gathered that it was the first-named of the two. ‘A glorious triumph at 
last, my dear Christine,” she writes. . . . ‘‘I was quite enchanted with it, and 
nothing else is talked of. On this subject an amount of excitement everywhere 
prevails in society, which is the most extraordinary thing you can conceive. It 
is quite incredible; people quarrel and fight as if some religious question were 
at stake ;” and so on, ending, ‘‘I am sure you will rejoice as much as I do at 
this occurrence.” 

But if kings and queens are now changed, so also are musical opinions. What 
the miscellaneous public and the average professional musician thought of 
Beethoven’s works when they first appeared, is notorious. But it is startling 
to find from these letters of Weber, that even he could make nothing of any of 
them except those written in his earliest style. ‘‘ Only his earlier compositions 
interest me; the later ones, on the contrary, appear to me only a confused 
chaos, an unintelligible struggle after novelty, from which occasional heavenly 
flashes of genius dart forth, showing how great he might be if he chose to con- 
trol his luxuriant fancy.” And this critique was written in 1810. If these 
were the bewilderments of the German composer of Der Freischutz, himself at 
first an unintelligible writer to the multitude, who can be surprised that our 
English Philharmonic Society scouted the C Minor Symphony as so much un- 
meaning and heretical rant? Then, again, as to musical pace in performance. 
In one of these letters we have Weber protesting against the speed at which 
they played Mozart’s ‘‘ Figaro” at Vienna. What would he have said if he could 
have heard the overture as it is now played under Mr. Costa’s direction at Covent 
Garden? Taken altogether, Weber’s letters are perhaps the most interesting in 
the volume. Among many little bits of illustration of his personal character, 
his account of his intended wife is one of the most amusing. ‘‘ Lina,” says 
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he, ‘‘ conducts herself very well, and shows the most sincere desire to improve. 
If Providence should bestow on me a permanent situation to ensure me a live- 
lihood, and if Lina about a twelvemonth hence is as reasonable as now, she will 
then leave the theatre and become my faithful wife. You shake your head; 
but a year is a long time, and she who abides that test must certainly be a good 
woman.” As it was, the twelvemonth became two years, and the lady went 
on so steadily improving that her husband could assure his friend that she had 
become the very model of a house mistress, and that nobody would ever guess 
that she had once been an actress. Such were the views of Weber on long 
engagements, on actresses, and on women in general. 
J. M. Capzs. 


De IDEAL DANS L’ART. Par H. Tare, Legons Professées a l’Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. Paris. Bailliére. 1867. 


Ir may appear paradoxical to say that the ideal in art is something real, and 
not an imaginary nothing to be excluded from rational discussion. Neverthe- 
less, such is the case, and we may, perhaps, without impropriety, define the 
ideal as the subjective perfect type, or set of types, kept in view by every artist 
when he creates a work of art by modifying the relations of the objects which 
he necessarily uses as copies; and this type, though created by the artist for 
his use, is a cerebral state as intensely real as if the images preserved by it 
were carved in ineffectual wood or stone. That all high art, however it may be 
ultimately dependent on imitation, modifies more or less the actual relations of 
objects and of their component parts, cannot be disputed; so that it is evident 
that the point towards which such modifications are made is ‘the ideal.” 
Granting this to be the case, it follows that the greatness of a work of art is in 
proportion, primarily, to the height of the ideal; and secondarily, to the mea- 
sure in which such ideal is approached: and though we may expect to find it a 
tolerably general rule that the artist who has the greatest power of creating an 
ideal type has also the greatest power of realising it, or, at all events, sufficient 
power to redeem his execution from any charge of inadequacy, yet we meet 
with exceptional cases in which men with the highest executive powers have no 
greatness of ideal towards which to direct their energies. A “ Pieta,” by 
Francia, for instance, is a work of higher art than a group of Dutch boors 
regaling, by Brauwer; not because the ideal of the former is more nearly 
approached than that of the latter—for the workmanship of Brauwer excels 
that of Francia, and his works are nearer to the type conceived than Francia’s 
are—but because the idea which Francia strove to set forth, and did set forth 
with proximate perfection, was a nobler idea than could possibly struggle to 
the surface of the slimy mind of the wretched, though accomplished, Dutch 
drunkard, with all his powers of perfect execution. To carry this prin- 
ciple into the concrete process of forming a classification of works of art in 
the order of merit is obviously next to an impossibility, even if there were 
any good use to be served by the operation; but the principle is both de- 
sirable and efficient in judging of the merits of individual works of art when 
brought before the tribunal of criticism, as well as in appreciating the signi- 
fications or tendencies of whatever works may be under discussion. 
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M. Taine, in the admirable series of analyses of which his book mainly 
consists, shows how certain ideal types persist for a season merely, others for a 
generation, others for an age, and others for an eternity; and demonstrates 
that the persistency of a type is in proportion to the profoundness of its corre- 
spondence with attributes of human nature. He illustrates this truth very 
clearly by comparison with an analogue in science—the classification of the 
animal kingdom, not according to mere external similarity, but according to 
deeply-seated constitutional characteristics. M. Taine’s facility of analysis and 
illustration, here as elsewhere, is beyond praise, and his whole treatise is 
thereby rendered both instructive and interesting. After considering the 
varying depth and importance in ideal types, he proceeds to discuss the degrees 
in which the characteristics of such types are beneficial, and the variation, in 
different cases, of the greatness of works, according to the measure in which all 
effects converge towards the desired result, and therefore towards the ideal. 

For a certain distance M. Taine walks hand in hand with modern philo- 
sophy’ in its most lucid form; but when he arrives at the point where it 
is necessary to decide what is the ideal to be followed by art (or rather by 
painting, for it is painting which it is the main concern of his book to treat), 
then the professor and modern philosophy part company, and a sort of pseudo- 
antique zsthetics becomes the bosom-friend of M. Taine. Painting, according 
to him, has for its object the human form in a perfect ideal type, that is, in a 
type showing the maximum of health, strength, and physical beauty. In 
proportion as painting deviates from this mark, she degenerates from the rank 
of high art, therefore, and becomes lost in the slough of effete production. 
Indeed M. Taine’s main object in the book is apparently to inculcate the maxim 
that the human form, and that alone, is the legitimate object of painting; and 
it is hard to escape from the conclusion that the nude human form is intended. 
This pagan theory was no doubt true of pagan Greece when she produced her 
everlasting marvels; but, if it be true now, then painting may be regarded 
as already long dead, and we have nothing left to do but to sing peeans in her 
praise and weep over her grave in turn, according to our inclination. If we 
moderns, whose highly-wrought minds have brought corporeal beauty into so 
meagre a case, are to paint nothing but the human form, we need not hope to 
do much that is worth preservation; for no amount of idealisation will bring 
our civilised bodies up to the requisite barbaric perfection, and the exclusive 
study of antecedent works can only lead to degeneracy. But this result is too 
monstrously lamentable to be accepted for a moment. Let our painters, there- 
fore, not be awed into belief by M. Taine’s justly-esteemed name, but work on 
in thankful recognition of the example of a Rembrandt who earned an immor- 
tality, notwithstanding his utter neglect of la belle vie corporelle, and of a 
Turner, whose figures are little better than Dutch dolls, but whose thoughtful 
landscapes have a strength and tenderness of beauty capable of penetrating to 
the inmost depths of the human heart, in its normal state of susceptibility to the 
promptings of all that is sublime. 
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H. Buxton Forman. 
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THE GLose ATLAS OF Europe. London: Macmillan. 1867. 

THERE has seldom been a more useful addition to the mechanical implements 
of reading than this. If most people are shamefully ignorant of the geography 
of Europe, even those who are creditably familiar with its history, the defect is 
partly due to the inconvenient form in which maps are generally published. Either 
the map is too small to be of much use, or else it is so large that we are obliged 
to lay down the book we are reading, change our position, and generally break 
up one’s comfort, in order to consult it. The Globe Atlas escapes both of these 
evils. The scale is very large, so that every place to be found in the most 
elaborate maps is to be found here. It shows all the provincial divisions, the 
railways, rivers, and main roads. The scale is uniform, so that we make no 
mistakes as to relative magnitudes of countries or districts. A Key-map gives 
us a connected view of the whole, and a very full Alphabetical Index teaches 
us where to look for any place we want, not by the ordinary tedious method of 
latitude and longitude, with degrees, minutes, and seconds, but by reference to 
squares, lettered on their two sides, in the top and side margins. Nothing can 
be more ready and convenient. The Atlas is in fact a very large map of Europe, 
only divided into forty-five independent squares, and neatly bound. The advan- 
tages of this over the ordinary folded map, with its frayed edges, obliterated 
corners, and general clumsiness, are sufficiently obvious. Everybody who reads 
history or even newspapers, which are history of a kind, will find the Globe 
Atlas of Europe a genuine comfort. — EDITOR. 





MemorkR oF WILLIAM EpMoNDsTOUNE AytToun, D.C.L. By THEODORE 
Martin. With an Appendix. W. Blackwood & Sons. 1867. 


Some of the objections to the claim of the subject of this sketch to have a 
biography to himself are hardly well founded. The rank in literature which he 
obtained was certainly not the highest, the incidents of his life were ordinary 
enough, and he had no depth or peculiarity of character worthy of detailed 
exhibition. These considerations, however, do not exhaust the question. The 
ratio decidendi must be whether there are not a considerable number of people 
sufficiently interested in Aytoun’s writings to make them wish for information 
about the man. There must be many such. As a poet, Aytoun has left 
many verses which will be read for at least another generation; as a prose 
satirist, he did good service by a few happy sketches, like that of the ‘‘ Glen- 
mutchkin Railway,” which are still living and readable; as a political writer, 
he displayed abilities which made him a demi-god among Scotch Tories ; there 
is some curiosity regarding him as the last- representative of that pseudo- 
national school of literature in Scotland, which glorified Jacobitism, and other 
lost causes utterly repugnant to the national feeling. There is a certain justifi- 
cation then for writing his life, and Mr. Martin has executed the task with 
no little skill. He touches lightly and gracefully the ordinary incidents of life 
which chanced to his hero, the salient features of whose personality, as re- 
cognised by his friends, are described in an equally happy manner. There 
is hardly any excess of admiration over what might be expected from a 
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friend, and the author is especially fortunate in a judicious brevity, singularly 
opposed to the prevalent failing of biographers. Those who care to know what 
sort of personage was the champion of Scotch Toryism during the last quarter 
of a century will not be disappointed by this book, which thus gratifies a 
legitimate curiosity. Aytoun’s career in itself, it must be added, is not very 
instructive. After all, he was little more than a mere political gladiator— 
almost a hired gladiator—for in becoming a professional writer he avowedly 
calculated on the reward of an appointment which his services to the Tory 
party might procure. Of course this is simply what every lawyer who serves 
his party in Parliament counts on, and it is not to be reckoned an offence 
against morality ; but the aim, whether consciously or unconsciously cherished, 
tended to reduce the value of the writer’s political speculations. Aytoun 
succeeded in life, for he secured an ‘‘ appointment,” but the success in life of a 
political partisan is not particularly edifying even to his contemporaries, unless 
it be through the irony of events, which sometimes makes the partisan’s personal 
success coincident with the ruin of his cause. Aytoun’s literary career, as the 
last Jacobite, is uninteresting, except as pointing a moral in a similar way. He 
had friends and sympathisers, and the thing paid, but the trick of piaying off 
Jacobite etfusions as the national literature of Scotland had already been found 
out. The pretence of nationality was so hollow that in Aytoun’s time it could 
not be decently maintained ; and his partial literary success was accompanied 
by the ridicule of the cause he espoused. 

ROBERT GIFFEN. 








